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ABSTRACT 


ThtcmicmampOlitical soclologicalmcase study con- 
cerned with the genesis of Alberta's fourth provincial 
university. Two distinct areas are examined in this study: 
(1) the identification of specific factors associated with 
legislation authorizing the establishment of the univer- 
Sity; and (2) the development of some generalizations which 
could lead to a more general theory of policy making based 


on data obtained in the study. 


The first problem in this qualitative/phenomeno- 
logical study ane the identification of specific factors 
associated with the legislation authorizing the establish- 
ment of the university. This was carried out by inter- 
viewing key people associated with this activity and 
conducted within the context of a policy analysis approach. 
It was essentially a matter of identifying: (1) the elite 
groups-"(2)athe anfluential*persons;: and (3) the informal 
networks who were associated with the decision-making 
processes that resulted in the establishment of the univer- 
sity. During this investigation a total of 46 interviews 
were conducted between January 1978 and June 1979. The 
information derived from these interviews was confirmed by 
a study of relevant documents which related to this 


legislation. 


The second major problem was concerned with the 
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development of some generalizations related to the policy- 
making process. These generalizations were based on 
information obtained in this study. This research was 
carried out within two theoretical perspectives: (1) a 
gGeounded-theoryeapproach; and (2) an approachiin which 
empirical findings were developed on the basis of the 
analysis of a single case. Guided by the theoretical per- 
spective of these two approaches and utilizing a comparative 
and internal method of analysis of the four identified 
stages in the university's development: (1) euphoria; 

(2) moratorium; (3) acceptance; and (4) endorsement; two 
distinct types ae findings related to the policy-making 


process emerged. 


Finding 1: Seventeen propositions were developed 


in the area of policy analysis. 


Finding 2: A framework was developed in which it 
is demonstrated that there are three discernible types of 
policy making: (1) bona fide policies; (2) expedient 
policies; and (3) policies of appeasement. This framework 
was based on a synthesis of the data and developed within 
a context in which the research of the policy analysts 


Was Utilized. 


It is argued that in the interests of both the demo- 
cratic process and social justice, major educational 


decisions in which substantial amounts of public money are 
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involved could be scrutinized and analyzed according to 


the model proposed in this thesis. 


A cautionary note is offered by the inclusion of 
three caveats which relate to the methodology. These 
caveats are as follows: (1) the nature of the qualitative 
data and the manner in which they were obtained; (2) the 
limitations of the findings including the need for a more 
rigorous examination of the theoretical outcomes; and 
(3) an advisory comment to the effect that, while the 
appropriateness of the grounded-theory approach for this 
particular study may be questioned, its usefulness ought 


to be tested further in similar investigations. 
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CHAPTER. 1 


THE PROBLEM 


The Statement of the Problem 


The major purpose of this study was to describe the 
genesis and evolution of Athabasca University. In order 


to do this the following subproblems were addressed. 


Subproblems 


How 9 ike: identify and describe: 


(a) The specific factors associated with the 
Genesis Or Order in, Council 1206/70,, June 25, 19:70 
authorizing the initial establishment of Athabasca 


University. 


(b) The specific factors associated with the 
genesis of Order in Council 1986/72, December 20, 1972 
authorizing Athabasca University to offer an alternative 


form of university education. 


(c) The specific factors associated with the 
genesis of the announcement November 6, 1975 in which 
Athabasca was approved as a permanent baccalaureate 


University. 
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(dy THhetspeciticefactors, associated with the 
Genes Tsao MrOrdercmsinascounci) 434/78 and 435/78, April 12, 
1978 in which Athabasca University was approved as a 


permanent self-governing post-secondary institution. 


2. To develop some generalizations and conclusions, 
based on an analysis of the identified events, which would 


facilitate an understanding of the policy-making process. 


Significance of the Study 


The study dealing with the genesis of Athabasca 
University's legislation has been chosen for the following 


reasons: 


1. The dissertation is a study of the policy-making 
process within an educational context. Both the profes- 
Sional/rational arguments and the political arguments 
resulting in a political decision to establish a fourth 
university in the province of Alberta are examined. The 
study therefore contributes to the theory of policy 


analysis. 


2entAthabascagis now Albertals fourth provincial 
university, and thus represents a considerable investment 
ine thesprovince!sxeducationale capital... With thescurrent 
interest in post-secondary education, the factors which 


gave rise to the development of Athabasca University could 
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have practical significance for the planning of alternative 


POSt-secondaryseinstitutions. 


Delimitations 


(1) The study was concerned only with the specific 
legislation relating to the genesis of Athabasca University 
Onguunew 257.1970, —December 20) 1972,. November 6, 1975; 
Poin ele ee O78 (2) Only major participants were 
identified and interviewed. (3) The study was delimited 
to one case study only, pertaining to the genesis of 
Athabasca University. (4) The study was delimited to the 
period under review, 1966-1978, although for the purposes 
of clarity and continuity it was necessary to refer to 


certain events prior to 1966. 


Limitations 
The study was limited by: (1) the degree to which 
generalizations were made from the data produced; (2) the 


ability of respondents to recall events which happened 

ten years earlier; (3) the amount of information which was 
readily obtainable from cabinet discussions, for access 

to some of these data was related to sensitive political 
processes and events, and information of this kind was 
difficult to obtain; (4) the interviewing of those persons 


who had a direct part in the genesis of Athabasca University 
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for some difficulties were presented by the limitations of 
time, geography and economics; and (5) the findings were 
limited by the particular methodology utilized in the study, 
FOuIithesldentification,ofespecific factonswrelated «to 


social phenomena was a difficult task. 


Organization of the Dissertation 


Two distinct thrusts are emphasized in this 
dissertation. The first is a study of the genesis and 
evolution of Athabasca University, per se, and the second 
is an attempt to derive some generalized statements about 
the policy-making process from this study of the evolution 
of Athabasca University. To achieve these goals the 


dissertation has been organized in the following way. 


Chapter 1: In this chapter the following aspects 
are discussed: (1) the statement of the problem to be 
researched; (2) the significance of the study; (3) the 
delimitations, and the limitations; and (4) a resume of 


the organization of the dissertation. 


Ghapter 2: eplaethivs echaplenethessixestreamnsges 
literature utilized in this study are reviewed: grounded 
theory, qualitative methodology, policy analysis, theory 
building, developing empirical findings through the 


analysis of a single case and the case study. 
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Chapter 3: In this chapter the research perspec- 
tive and methodology developed from the literature review 
are described and explained. This chapter therefore 
includes only those aspects of the literature review which 


are pertinent to this study. 


Chapter 4: This chapter includes a chronological 
review of the main events leading up to the establishment 
of Athabasca University. In the chapter the following 
sections are covered: (1) the events which took place 
under the Social Credit government; and (2) the events 
which took place under the present (1979) Progressive 


Conservative government. 


Chapter 5: This chapter includes sections in which 
generalized statements about policy making are developed. 
It includes concepts, propositions and a policy classifica- 
tion scheme derived from the data presented in the 


preceding chapters. 


Chapcereo- se lhuce chapter includes: (1) monmsappEecra— 
tion of ethe theoretical context, 1.e.,) grounded -theony sand 
a naturalistic ethnographic approach in which the study 
was formulated; (2) a summary of the major outcomes; and 
(3) some suggestions and implications for future research 


in this area. 
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CHAPTER 2 


ADREVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The literature which is related to this study has 


been organized into six separate yet interrelated sections. 


Section. Ll: [Lhvesmoectionmincludesra se _ection of 
Puceratuces mnmewhich reLrerence: 1S ]madeuto 
studies involving the use of the grounded- 


theory approach. 


SeGiLOnm.L Ls This section includes a selection of litera- 
ture in which reference is made to other 
qualitative approaches such as: empiricism; 
ethnography; field study; inductive investi- 
gation; investigative sociology; journalistic 
enquiry; naturalistic enquiry; and phenome- 


nology. 


Section LLivawthnis Section includes,a selection o£ Jitera— 
HuLewInewhvecn vreLerence 1S smadestorstuarves 


in) the field of polacy analysisa 


Section LV: This section includes a selection of litera- 
ture in which reference is made to recent 


studies in theory building. 
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Section Vs This section includes a selection of litera- 
ture in which the area of the development of 
empirical findings through the analysis of a 


Single case is analyzed. 


Section VI: This section includes a brief survey of 
research findings related to the case study 


approach. 


Section I: Grounded Theory 


Grounded Theory 


Grounded theory is a term used by Glaser and Strauss 
(1967:2) to describe a process in which theory is system- 
atically obtained from social research. Grounded theory 
may be contrasted with logico-deductive theory. It is 
considered by its proponents to be more successful than 
theories which are logically deduced from a priori 
assumptions. Grounded theory is inductive which means 
that the theory is induced after the data collection has 


been commenced (cf. Homans, 1950:18). 


In addition to the work of Glaser and=Strausse (1069 )i, 
there has been a swell of interest in the grounded-theory 
approach. This is illustrated in particular by the more 
recent work of Glaser (1978), the reviews of Mullen and 


Reynolds (1976) andeMmblen (1978). “The grounded =theory 
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mode of enquiry is also evident in the work of: 
BOSSerem( Loy); = BLoadroot/+(1978)i Byrnes (1978))} 
Dunne Loy 7 eee blLarvage and. Crombie) (1974)5 
Furlong (1977), Greenfield (1977), Hargreaves 
(UOT) Feavenkansmch978) Lasletes (297 or 
LOUUS@ GLO 7 /)ieMagOOn (1.977), .Orenstetn 97.8), 
Owense (9 / Gor mR VCKarasil( 191/09), monaweLodv.suJE, 
Thomas SULI77), Tunnell (1977) West (1978) and 


Wie Ss Onme loan). 


The grounded-theory and the inductive approaches 
are both predicated on the assumption that theory must be 
grounded in data. Glaser and Strauss (1967:34) have 
argued therefore that concepts should be allowed to emerge 
from the data. They argued further that in the beginning 
of an investigation the researcher's understanding of an 


area would be incomplete. 


At this stage further data collection, guided by 
emerging concepts, would be suggested in which inter- 
relationships could be elaborated and verified among the 
emerging concepts. Applied to this study, it was possible 
in this phase to identify: (1) the need to use further 
interviews with previously unidentified personnel; and 


(2) the further analysis of documents. 


As a result, the core of an emerging theory is 


generated, and as Glaser and Strauss (1967:34) have argued, 
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it was "in order to see which of diverse formal theories 
are, perhaps applicable for further substantive formula- 
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Initially Glaser and Strauss (1967:32) had considered 
two basic kinds of grounded theory: (1) substantive which 
is an explanation about a specific area developed for an 
empirical area of enquiry and (2) formal which is an 
explanation of a concept in its full generality. Glaser 
(1978:52) then added to this initial breakdown by proposing 
a third category which he termed general substantive theory. 
This is an explanation which comes midway between substan- 
tive and formal theory. It is more general than substan- 
tive theory, but not completely general as formal theory. 
It is suggested that the generalizations produced in the 


Studvaw viet incomes Category). 


Glaser (1968:5) had described the grounded-theory 
approach as a progressive building up of facts through a 
substantive level to a formal level. The researcher had to 
collect many facts utilizing an ethnographic/direct data 
collection process to arrive at this stage of theory 


building (see Figure l). 


A difficult methodological problem in this type of 
qualitative research according to Glaser (1966:57) was 
that chronologically there was no clear cut line between: 


(1) the data collection process; (2) the analysis process; 
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and (3) the conceptual integration stage. Glaser 
argued that there tended to be a continual blurring and 
intertwining of all three operations from the beginning 


until nearly the end of the investigation. 


Examples of Recent Work Involving 


Grounded Theory 


A selection has been made of the work of some of 
the researchers previously mentioned. This selection will 
DemlISCOM LOM MUctbatemenerat rece LoneOr —Chescuncent wOLwuln 


grounded theory. 


aby: Byrne (1978) wished to develop a grounded formal 
theory of sociotemporality. He stated that Glaser and 
Strauss (1967) provided the best methodological and 
theoretical statement for such an endeavour. Byrne 
emphasized that his goal was discovery of new theory 


rather than verification of existing theories. 


2. Dunn's (1977) study dealing with planned 
organizational change was an inductive style of enquiry 
emphasizing the generation of situationally specific 
knowledge. He argued that: (1) grounded theory was 
generated directly from experience acquired in the 
course of social research; and (2) the development and 
application of grounded theories would be more likely to 


improve the quality of research findings. 
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3. Eldridge and Crombie (1974) examined the differ- 
ences between formal and substantive theories. They 
proposed that the researcher could attempt a comparative 
analysis among groups in a substantive area. The focus 
here was therefore on generating specific substantive 
theory. An attempt could also be made to analyze ona 
comparative basis different substantive cases all of which 
were defined as being within a given formal area. The 
focus here was therefore on developing a specified formal 
area. They argued that the methodological position which 
Glaser and Strauss (1967) adopted was essentially inductive. 
Both Glaser and Strauss and Eldridge and Crombie indicated 
the progressive build-up of facts which led first to the 
development of substantive theory and then eventually to 


the development of formal theory. 


4. Greenfield's (1977) research problem was 
divided sinto Ewouparts to sdevelop:  (|(1)) ajsmore complete 
understanding of GAS-ing phenomena (Getting the Attention 
of Superiors); and (2) a theoretical framework in which 
these discoveries would be integrated with the already 
existing theories of individual and organizational 
socialization. The major task in this study was the 
generation of a data-based theory about administrative 
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5. Jenkins (1978:81) argued that contingency 
theory PhadWa sparticularistic rather than a%®universalistic 


bias indicating the relative uniqueness of each organiza- 


tion. This idea could be extended by adopting the grounded- 


theory approach, in which theory would be generated by 
appropriate research. Concepts would be developed from 


data obtained in this way. 


6. Magoon (1977) reviewed various approaches 
utilized in educational research. These included the 
traditional deductive educational research hypothesis, 
and hypotheses which were developed from an ethnographic 
appLoOacCh mACCOLGd1NGmeOnuMagoon, Glaser andyotvrauss 
(1967) perceived theory to be a never ending process in 
which facts were brought constantly into consideration by 


qualitative processes. 


7. West (1978) utilized a discovery process of 
analytic induction to develop grounded theory in a Canadian 


study entitled The Short Term Careers of Serious Thieves. 


8. Wilson (1977) described ethnographic techniques 
that were used in educational research. The rationale 
that he proposed for this methodology was based on two 
hypotheses concerning human behaviour: (1) a naturalistic/ 
ecological hypothesis; and (2) a qualitative/phenomeno- 
logical hypothesis. He argued that it was essential 


to study events in their natural settings, and as Glaser 
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and Strauss (1967) had argued earlier, Wilson stressed 
the superiority of theory which was grounded in the 


reality being studied. 


Section II: Other Qualitative Methodological 
Approaches 
Introduction 


The naturalistic/qualitative paradigm is, in Guba's 
(1978) view, an alternative to the scientific/quantitative 
paradigm that has been dominant for so long in educational 
research. However, advocates of qualitative research have 
argued convincingly that there is as yet no perfect 
research design and that it is possible to produce a great 
amount of useful data by means of the qualitative paradigm 
in spite of limitations such as availability of resources, 


time and the interests of the researcher. 


Owens (1978) defined qualitative methodology to 
include research strategies such as: (1) participant 
observation; (2) in-depth interviewing; and (3) total par- 
ticipation in the activity being investigated. These 
would allow the researcher "to get close to the data" 
thereby developing the analytical, conceptual and cate- 


gorical components of explanation from the data itself. 
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ApNaturatwusticvApproach 


Tteeseemseincreasingly difficult to discuss. any. of 
the terms considered so far in isolation. The naturalistic 
position is similar to the ethnographic and phenomeno- 
logical approach. The naturalistic/qualitative approach 
may be (according to Owens, 1978) a source of theory- 
building concepts. This position is similar to the views 
expressed by Glaser and Strauss (1967) and Glaser (1978) 


that theory should be grounded in data. 


A naturalistic enquiry may thus be described in the 
following terms: (1) it is generally developed for a non- 
technical audience and to a large extent uses ordinary 
language; (2) it is an enquiry aimed at understanding 
selected social realities and human perceptions that are 
unaffected by the unobtrusiveness of formal measurement or 
preconceived questions; (3) it is essentially a process 
aimed at uncovering important events told by real people 
about real events in real and natural ways. The emphasis 
in this kind of investigation must be on people and the 


interactions that occur with people. 


In brief, the naturalistic researcher's paradigm is 
concerned with: (1) the description and the understanding 
of a situation; (2) the total immersion of the researcher 
in an investigation with as open a mind as possible; and 


(3) the impressions which are allowed to form as a result 
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OGRE isvenguimny - 


They traditionalist who Eollows the conventional 


pattern in educational research normally adopts the 


following approach: CimamlOGLCa le posteiyis teapne ll OSsOphICcaL 
perspective; (2) an enquiry paradigm that is essentially 
experimental; (3) a purpose that is explained in terms of 
Viol adcatlon v4) mamscetuinguthatelSacyp1Callyainga 


Eaboracoly -manadm (on COnGtterons that.are carerully, con— 


trolled and monitored. 


ineconcrastecOuthic ther tolvowing) characteristics 
are Pee ne by annatunalustlcaapproach: @b) 
phenomenological philosophic base; (2) an enquiry paradigm 
that simulates ethnography or investigative journalism; 
(3) a purpose explained in terms of discovery rather than 
verification; and (4) a setting and conditions which are 


DOtLienaturaleand: unCcOnLrOl Led, 


Field Study Approach 


Rist (1979) has pointed out that there are many 
ways now available to the qualitative researcher in 
the study of social phenomena. He argued that there 
was more than one paradigm now available for research, 
and that the method adopted should suit the particular 
problem. Cronbach (1977) believed that the special task of 


the social scientist was to pin down contemporary facts by 
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intensive local observation. The use of the field approach 
now seems more assured despite some earlier unfavourable 
negative reactions. Lutz and Ramsey (1974) felt that the 
field method was used too infrequently and often badly. 
They argued that educational researchers preferred to be 
associated with the more scientific and therefore pre- 
sumably the more prestigious approach, rather than making 
some tentative assumptions about particular phenomena 


being studied. 


In advocating the field study approach, Rist (1979) 
outlined some of the advantages he saw in the process he 
Ceuledm ~ GianguldarizatiOnasby this term he meant that 
the data would be checked and validated constantly by 
means of the following three activities: (L)s structured 
and unstructured interviews; (2) relevant document 
searches; and (3) participant observation. Usually these 
activities would be carried out concurrently. The integra- 
tion of these three methods would, according to Rist, 
ensure both the credibility and validity of the study. In 
a field study approach the main purpose of the exercise 
was to try to understand human behaviour in its natural 
setting. At the same time the researcher would utilize 
the multiple means of verification just described to ensure 
the credibility of the information obtained in his investi- 


gation. 
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Rist seems to follow the same procedure as 
GlasergandsStrauss (1967). JRist has statedsthat 
theory begins with an extrapolation from grounded events. 
The qualitative researcher who intends to develop a theory 
meeds, PaccOrdingmtonnist,mene abilitysto extract 
from his field notes some key incident, which can be 
linked to other incidents, phenomena and theoretical con- 
structs. He then needs to conceptualize this so that 
others may see the generic in the particular and the 
universal in the concrete. Rist (1977:45) has argued that 
it is most important for a qualitative researcher to be 
able to demonstrate the relation between the part and the 


whole. 


Investigative Sociology 


Recent indications of interest among educators in 
the use of non-statistical research methodologies is on 
the increase. It has been demonstrated that there is a 
need for other research strategies in which the discovery 
of data is stressed. Whilst experimental-statistical 
studies will probably still continue to dominate most of 
the educational research scene, there seems to be an 
increase in the numbers of researchers with a qualitative 
and sociological background who will continue to search 


for alternative research strategies. 


Investigative sociology, a term suggested by Ball 
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(1977), is one such strategy. The methodology adopted 
here is similar to the one developed by Schatzman and 


Strauss «(1973)". 


According to Ball (1977:8) the researcher should 
proceed with a synthetic approach in which the following 
skills are combined: (25) Sthemrigourn of tthe scientist; 
2a thespracticalwabilreres sof sthe "ski lied "craftsman; 
@ieechon activites Of Che vhighly trained participant; 

(4) the probing of the clinician; (5) the skepticism of 
the investigative journalist; and (6) the opportunism of 
the detective. ‘Ball argued that this approach was 
necessary for the construction and testing of social 


theory. 


The Ethnographic Approach 


Bali Glo eee Guam @lo/ Orme 70a, 819/95) Nagel 
GLO ee OVeELhHOUe andes ca Mlangsr (1976) wand Scribner (1977) 
aquawargquesin favounm Oofwan ethnographic, inductive fiecld-— 
oriented approach in which educational problems or issues 
are analyzed away from the controlled artificiality of a 


laboratory situation. 


Overholt and Stallings (1976) described the approach 
in which ethnographic hypotheses were generated after some 
Observations had been made in that field. The task in 


their opinion was mainly a matter of recording observed 
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regularities and organizing these into empirical generaliza- 
tions. In other words the researcher adopted the inductive 


process. 


Tunnell (1977) also supported the use of field 
research aS a means of investigating real life situations. 
He argued that the built-in external validity factor was 
one reason why field research was now attracting a great 


Gea ol Jnterest. 


WOUrnaLLStLorana OthereLfOorms OL Analyses 


In a review of methodological procedures used in 
policy-analysis studies, Nagel (1977:43) presented aspects 
of both quantitative and non-quantitative methods currently 
in use. The non-quantitative research methods included: 

Wve Journalistic descriptions Of i1ncadents Of policy 
formation; (2) philosophical analyses of normative value 
statements; (3) historical descriptions of previous attempts 
to deal with various policy problems; and (4) anthro- 
pological or ethnographic studies dealing with the handling 


of policy. problems. 


Survey, Reputational and Issue Analyses 


Scribner (1977:33) outlined some of the methods he 
thought appropriate for studying power and politics in 
education. These included: (1) survey analyses, 


(2) reputational analyses, and (3) issue analyses. 
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A Phenomenological Approach 


Viewpoints similar to phenomenology in philosophy 
are reflected in existentialism, pragmatism and radical 
empiricism. The difficulty of describing a phenomeno- 
logical approach has been analyzed by James (1955:509) 
when he extemporized on the real world being more different 
and more intricate than science allowed. The basic 
problem for the phenomenologist was concerned with an 
understanding of human behaviour from the actor's own 
frame of reference. The phenomenologist approached his 
research tasks with few preconceptions, unlike a researcher 
who adopted a quantitative approach with highly structured 


instrumentation. 


In brief, maximum sensitivity to the natural con- 
ditions of real world settings is provided by a phenomeno- 
logical approach. The researcher simply tries to set down 
what is there without any preconceptions and without 
influencing to any great extent what is there. The task of 
the phenomenologist is often made difficult and time con- 
suming because utilizing a phenomenological perspective 
involves the analysis of a great deal of unordered data in 
a search for an order or system within the environment 


that is being researched. 
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Seculonmerl iy BPolicysAnalyvsis 


The following section has been divided into four 


subsections. 
SUDSeCCUUOnMUtmeDOnani tLOns, of —Lolmcy, 
Subsection 2: Some Recent Approaches to a Study of 


Policy Analysis 
Subsection 3: Who Does Make Policy? Elite Groups, 
Pluralist Groups or Networks? 
Subsection 4: A Review of the Findings of Some 
Major Researchers Whose Work is 


HighlywRelevant to this Study. 


SubpsecelOnwm) see Det in ntl OnSmot, Poli Cy, 


Numerous studies on the policy-making process have 
been undertaken. Easton (1965b:50) has argued that 
policy making is whatever governments choose to do or not 


Lo-do-. 


Jantsch (1969:46) defined policies as normative 
expressions of future states of dynamic systems. Stringham 
(1974:17) viewed policy making as a major guideline for 
future discretionary action. It was generalized, philo- 
sophically based and implied an intention for taking 
action. Policy making could thus be viewed as a political 


activity that defined both objectives and goals. 


Other useful definitions of the policy-making process 
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included those proposed by Friedrich (1963:70) who defined 
GherProcessmac samcounse eOfeactioniofmarperson, eguoup or 
government within a given environment and Ranney (1968:6) 
whose definition included the following major components: 
(1) a particular object; (2) a desired course of events; 
(3) a selected line of action; (4) a declaration of 


intent; and (5) an implementation of that intent. 


Cistone (1977:89) saw policy making as the deter- 
MinaltOneOtea pabtvcularscourse of action thatewas 
advantageous or expedient. It was a difficult process 
when undertaken conscientiously and when pursued in the 
Dub em untenes PamebarleOLmschiendtiti culty inegunder= 
standing public policy making was, in Cistone's view, 


that it was such an imperfect art and an imprecise 


science. 
Subsection 2: Some Recent Approaches 


topaweStudyeorePolicy Analysis 


Freeman (1978:9) stated that some policy analysts 
were essentially essayists, others were field investi- 
gators, survey researchers and model builders. Each method 
had its own supporters, and this fact added to the already 
extensive heterogeneity of the field. Policy-analysis 
studies did not yet have a unique methodology and this 
would become apparent in the review of the literature which 


follows. In general terms policy-analysis studies could 
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be defined as the study of: (1) the nature; (2) the causes; 


and (3) the effects of alternative public policies. 


The position taken by the Alberta School Trustees 
Association (1976) was that in policy-analysis studies the 
Main emphasis would be on the identification of the policy 
makers. This position, in the opinion of the ASTA, meant an 


examination of the "top" people in an organization. 


The naive view, according to Gershuny (1978), was 
a Situation where the ideal, rational, public policy maker 
obtained the best possible technical advice on all the 
complete range of feasible policies, and all the likely 
consequences, and then chose among them according to his 


organization's preferences. 


In the utilization of this process following 
Gershuny (1978) the suggestion was that there were 
experts who provided independent, objective information 
and there were the politicians who evaluated this informa- 
tion. In Gershuny's view this approach was quite impracti- 


cable. 


Pollcyeanalysis,accoLrdingyto Ukeles™ Glo 7ve22s)F 
could be defined as the systematic investigation of 
alternative policy options and the assembly and integra- 
tion of the evidence for and against each option. This 


approach would be essentially a problem-solving one, plus 
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some attempt at predicting the consequences of alternative 
courses of actions, Ukeles stated that the "fundamental 
purpose of policy analysis was to facilitate the reaching 


of sound policy decisions. 


ACCOLdiIngmtOskeynolds' (1975) ]conceptual and 
methodological analytic approach, the aim of policy science 
was the acquisition of empirical knowledge. Reynolds 
(1975:7) proposed that a policy was a move made from one 
position in a practice which could be reasonably expected 
to have at least one of the following results: (aly eel 
MOG CatlOneot Mthatwepractice 242) sanlack#so£ymodurication 
Gamthatepractice; sore (3 )imthnegereation.-of anotherapractice. 
The key criteria of rationality for any form of inquiry in 
this type of study were those which governed concept 
formation. Reynolds (1975:11) argued that empirical 
import’ and theoretical significance were these two 


key criteria. 


In a significant review of the policy-making process 
in Alberta, Mansbridge (1978) described how social policy 
was developed, managed and modified. Mansbridge (1978: 

313) described the mechanics of the policy-making process 
and showed how the proposed policy was taken through the 
various committees at cabinet level. Mansbridge's 

article is particularly useful because he has conceptualized 


the way in which new policies originate. 
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Newwpolteves according to Mansbridge (19782322) 
Wese=usuallyethiesresulc or va combination of the following 
events: (recognition oLea basiceneed=) (2) =research by 
an appropriate agency; (3) a position paper containing 
recommendations; (4) public debate of the conclusions; 

(5) a set of proposals for study by the appropriate 
cabinet committee; (6) a directive setting out the goals 
of government; and (7) a resultant implementation plan 
together with assigned resources to achieve the policy 


objectives. 


Another Highly significant study of the policy- 
making process was carried out by Almond and Powell (1978: 
232) who argued that policy making was the pivotal stage 
OFethe political process. Lt -was*the point*at which 
effective political demands were converted into authorita- 
tive decisions. Almond and Powell (1978:246) proposed 
that policy-making processes operated differently in 


response to different kinds of issues. 


The position taken in British constitutional theory 
was that cabinet was the most important collective policy 
maker. However with the increased work load, and the tech- 
nical character of modern public business, most of the 
policy making was undertaken by the responsible ministers, 
their highest civil servants and a specialized cabinet 


committee. 
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Myroon (1978) proposed what he termed a pro- 
retrospective policy-making mode. He viewed policy 
making as the major mechanism for meeting educational 
ecDitotLonS sO lum em pLowincla lb publics Jandeinducing 
improvements in the quality of education. Movement toward 
a preferred state would be permitted by effective policy 


making. 


Garms et al. (1978:12) stated that there were three 
predominant values for much of the educational policy 
making that took place in the United States. These were 
equality, efficiency and liberty, or in their own words 
values that were good, just and right. Garms et al. 

(1978) considered this approach to be fundamental in under- 
standing the policy-making process in public education. 

In other words, educational policies that ensured: 

(1) educational outcomes; (2) equal access to education; 

(3) equal treatment of students; and (4) provided for the 
most goods and services for the least possible means, were 


the policies that should be formulated. 


In the section dealing with the generation of 
educational legislation, Garms et al- (1978:161)/) Stated 
that the ideas forwarded to the legislature should be 
POLLtICally PODULaLeOmedumleaSte, shOouLdEnOtsDes COO 
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Other recent researchers in the area of policy 
analysis and: polm cy, formations include: (1)9 Lonsdale 
(1978) who viewed policy formation as a complex interplay 
of analysis and politics. (2) Price (1978) who concep- 
tualized the process in an analysis of policy making in 
congressional committees in terms of the cozy relationships 
that existed among particularistic groups, committees and 
eagencies up Pri certo 7 38-569) R usedidescriptorsmsuchsias 


MunhOmyatr InioLes niet Gangu lvarstrading? patterns. 
"whirlpools of influence," "sub-governments" and similar 


terms. 


(3) Quade (cited in Nagel, 1977:21-25) analyzed the 
differences that existed in policy making in three differ- 
ent spheres, military, industrial and public policy. Quade 
argued that public policy problems tended to be more messy 
and ill defined than the other two areas of military and 
industrial policy making. (4) Meltsner (cited in Nagel, 
1977:226) argued that policy analysis depended on certain 
key concepts, comprehensiveness, rational choice, sequen- 


tial review, coordination, projection and above alla 


systematic approach. | (5) Kerr (1976) saw educationalspolicy 


analysis in terms of a current state and a desired state. 
There was a problem situation which had to be rectified 
accordingly. (6) Iannacone (cited in Kirst, 1970:284) 
examined educational policy making at the state level. He 


conceptualized the process in the form of dyads or face to 
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face groups which were composed of persons who held common 
membership within the social system involved in legislation 
in two or more groups. These groups were thus linked to 
the legislature by means of a network of interaction. 

(7) Bauer and Gergen (1968:3) argued that policy making 
consisted of the setting courses of action that were 
designed to implement the values, usually of a fairly 

large group of persons, on a given issue. Bauer and Gergen 
VCO tom sctacedathateeLacing the process Of spublsc policy 
formation in a social system was an arduous task. The 
complexities of this task often hindered an analysis in 
deprneel a panticulanm polmicy © 8Gergen. (1968 2186) argued 
that it was sometimes difficult to determine the exact 
source of an idea that eventuated in public policy, how- 
ever Gergen (1968:186) did state that it was "Safe to say" 
that some persons occupied more optimal positions for 


DolUGyeIndclatLonethaneothers. 


Subsection 3: Who Does Make Policy? 


BlTee Groups, we luralistic Groups 


or Networks? 


According to Peterson (1976) public policy was 
formulated through a bargaining and negotiation process 
among a plurality of individuals, groups, agencies and 
interests. Hunter (1953) stated that "powerful people 
behind the scenes pull strings" to obtain the desired end. 


THseellersStepOSitionmwaich Hunter (1953) described was 
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Similar to an oligarchical decision-making process. 


Dan aGloCaymarguccrin favour ofa pluralist 
position stating that community power was scattered among 
various competing interest groups in a situation of dis- 
persed inequalities. Kimbrough (1964) analyzed educational 
decision-making processes at the local level and concluded 
that top policy decisions were greatly influenced by 
informal elites, informal interest groups and informal 


interactions. 


Kadushin (1968:685) investigated elite groups and 
analyzed the little research data that were available on 
the concept of the social circle. Kadushin (1968:686) 


commented also on the multiplicity of definitions that 


occurred in the literature relating to power and influence. 


Keller (1963:4) defined elites as a minority of 
individuals designated to serve a collectivity ina 
socially valued way. According to Keller, socially 
significant elites were responsible for the realization of 
Mad jOresOCcial goals and) for the continuity OLscnessocial 
order. Mills (1956:283) conceptualized the power elite 
as being socially connected and class conscious. He 
further described the power elite by stating that they 
were Ponceeed of men who were in positions to make 
decisions of major consequence. Whether or not they 


made such decisions was not so important as the fact that 
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Tneoanetworkmanalysispstudy, Burt. (1978-123) 
examined the linkages that are found among persons, groups 
Or corporations as opposed to analyzing their individual 
attributes. In Burt's view, classic social concepts 
such as status, role, prestige and power could be 
identified and analyzed by utilizing a network analysis 


approach: 


Alba and Moore (1978:167) analyzed some of the 
issues in identifying cligues and social circles among 
some American sailiecail elites. They referred to: 

(1) the frequent emphasis on informal structure; and 

(2) the tension that is observable between informal net- 
works and a formal organization. Alba and Moore (1978:169) 
argued that the traditional concept of a cligue, with its 
emphasis on direct interaction among all or most of a 
clique's numbers appeared to be too restrictive for a 


thorough understanding of this social phenomenon. 


Instead Alba and Moore (1978:169) have proposed 
that the concept of a social circle would be more appropri- 
ate as a base for an empirical analysis of integration. 
Alba and Moore (1978:183) have stated that it should be 
ascertained who belonged to this circle, for accurate 
identification of key personnel, or those persons who were 


able to exert influence on the decision-making process, 
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Braungart (1978:123) too was aware of the elite, 
influential circle. He differentiated between: (1) top 
influentials, i.e., leaders who were involved in the 
decision-making process in community issues; and (2) key 
influentials, i.e., leaders who were reported to be 


involved in the community decision-making process. 


Jenkins (1978) saw the policy-making process as a 
political game in which piecemeal solutions predominated. 
Policy making according to Jenkins (1978:6) was best 
understood by identifying the major players, individuals 
Or groups, and then explaining their influence over each 
other and their interactions. Jenkins analyzed the 
power and the power relationships that existed. To 
explain policy decisions he argued there was a need to 
explain behaviour and the constraints that impacted upon 
it. Jenkins (1978:63) proposed that there were two main 
requirements in policy-analysis studies. These were: 

(ty the identitication of the actors and organizations; 


and (2) an analysis of their interactions. 


Finally, from this survey of some of the more recent 
and significant findings in policy-analysis research 
Studies, 1t is abundantly clear that as yet: “(1l)" there is 
no single comprehensive theory in this field of policy 


analysis; and (2) there are many opinions regarding key 
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components in the policy-making process. 


Subsection 4: A Review of the Findings 


of Some Major Researchers whose Work 


woe ionlyerelevantecomthisyotudy. 


BEOR ee DeOtem rl O32) e describedmthe: po uucy=making 
process as complex and dynamic. There were different 
components in the process and each made a different con- 
tribution to it. Dror outlined twelve main character- 
istics in the area of policy making. Policy making was: 
(1) a very complex process with a great deal of inter- 
action and feedback loops occurring at all levels; (2) a 
dynamic process with COnLInUuOuS =aActivVTtyatakingeplace 
within the structure; (3) a process with many components; 
(4) a process with different contributions; (5) a type of 
decision making; (6) a process in which major guidelines 
were laid down; (7) a process designed for action; (8) a 
process directed at the future; (9) a process carried out 
mainly by governmental organs; (10) a process which formally 
aimed at achieving; (11) a process which was undertaken in 
the public interest; and (12) a process which should be 


carried out by the best possible means. 


Dror (1968:34) also proposed some criteria for 
Measuring the effectiveness of policy: clarity, internal 
consistency, compatability with other policies, scope in 
terms of values and time span with which it was concerned, 


comprehensiveness in terms of the variety of activities 
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with which it dealt and comprehensiveness in terms of opera- 
tionalability in the sense of it being concrete enough to 


be a meaningful guide for action. 


DroumUlo ool ojmsctacted ithatypublichpolicyawas the 
product of a complex, dynamic interrelationship between 
the many subpolicies, decisions and subdecisions. Each of 
these was reached by a complete decision-making process, 
that was in turn composed of subdecisions down to single 


decisions made by an individual acting nominally on his own. 


DEO, cm l909 154 )eOD cima leemode ls Of publicapolicy 
making was sea as follows: (1) the model was 
qualitative, not quantitative; (2) the model had both 
rational and extrarational components; (3) the basic 
rationale of the model was economic; (4) the model was 
concerned with meta-policy making and included a built-in 
feedback system. Dror (1968:160) argued that the model 
could be used in the analysis, evaluation and improvement 
of the policy-making system when viewed as a dynamic 
system rather than a collection of separate policy-making 


LINES « 


The optimal model could be divided into three 
phases: (1) a meta policy-making stage in which values 
and problems were processed, resources were developed, a 
policy-making system could be designed and if necessary 


redesigned, and a policy-making strategy could be determined. 
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(2) A policy-making stage in which resources were sub- 
allocated, operational goals were established with some 
order of priority, alternative sets of major alternative 
policies and reliable predictions were proposed, and the 
benefits and costs of the "best" alternatives were 
evaluated. (3) A post policy-making stage in which the 
executing of the policy was motivated, the policy itself 
was executed and the policy making was then evaluated 


after the policy had been executed. 


Communication and feedback channels occurred at all 
phases during these operations. In this policy-making 
process Dror (1968:172) proposed that the process of sub- 
optimization should be allowed to take place, i.e., policy 
making should be divided into its component parts, thus 


gaining the benefits of a specialized approach. 


Later Dror (1970) summarized his thinking on this 
new analytical approach which was now termed policy 
analysis. In this approach a researcher could: (1) look 
at problems and alternatives in a broad way or in other 
words adopt a systems perspective; (2) search for an 
optimal or at least a clearly preferable way of operating; 
(3) engage in the explicit and rational identification of 
preferable alternatives through a comparison of expected 
results in terms of operational goals; (4) analyze the 


underlying values, assumptions and strategies of his 
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project; (5) consider all the major political variables; 
(6) treat the broader and more complex issues only, 
(7) emphasize an alternative policy innovation; and 
(8) introduce a more sophisticated approach to the study 


of social phenomena. 


Lasswell. The policy sciences were concerned, 
according to Lasswell (1971:1), essentially with a know- 
ledge of the decision-making processes in relation to 
public and civic order. Lasswell (1971:4) argued that 
there were three principal attributes which should be 
taken into consideration in the policy sciences. These 
were: (1) contextuality; (2) problem orientation; and 


(SV diversity. 


(1) Contextuality was described by Lasswell (1971: 
14) as inescapable for a policy scientist. The use of 
this term indicated that decisions should be seen as part 
of a larger social process. (2) Problem orientation which 
Lasswell (1971) interpreted as those intellectual 
actavities involved! in clarifying goals and trends; 
(3) Diversity or a multi-method approach which Lasswell 


(1971) regarded as a move away from a fragmentary approach. 


Lasswell's (1971:15) main concern was associated 
WitheGhespolicyesclencistusmabiiity, tO thinks necscon— 
textual way. This concern was demonstrated by Lasswell 


(Lo jijmeralsingaquescions about what factors a policy 
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scientist should look for and how a policy scientist 
should proceed in this regard. Lasswell (1971:24-27) 
therefore: (1) proposed that the social-process model 
should be open to whatever degree of specification was 
deemed pertinent in a given context; and (2) con- 
ceptualized the decision-process model as being a map 
which would provide a guide by which a researcher could 
obtain a realistic image of the major phases of any 


collective fact: 


In utilizing the social-process model Lasswell 
(1971:24) argued that elaboration of the model would 
assist in the identification of the following components: 
the participants, the perspectives, the situations, the 
base values, the strategies, the outcomes and the effects. 
In utilizing the decision-process model, Lasswell (1971:27) 
argued that seven power outcomes were distinguishable. 
These were: Gi)geuntellagence;* (2) promotion; (3) prescrip- 
GON meen VOCAtLLON- as (Oo) m apo CatLoOn ss (6 )miterminauion, 


anodmi/jmappLalsau 


Lasswell (1971:86) outlined the criteria for 
analyzing each of these power outcomes as follows. Criteria 
for the intelligence function included: dependability; 
comprehensiveness; selectivity; creativity; and openness. 
For the promotional function he included: rationality; 


integrativeness; and comprehensiveness. For the prescribing 
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function, he included: stability of expectation; ration- 
ality; and comprehensiveness. For the invoking function 
he included: timeliness; dependability; rationality; and 
non-provocativeness. For application he included: 
Fatvonality and intiormity. e¢For «wtermination:), timeliness: 
dependability; and comprehensiveness; balance; and 
ameliorativeness. Finally, criteria for the appraisal 
function included: dependability/rationality; compre- 


hensiveness/selectivity; and continuity. 


Form all functions the: criteria-(according to Lasswell 
(1971:94)) included the following: a money economy; 
technical efficiency; honesty; and a reputation for 
honesty, loyalty and skill of official personnel. By 
loyalty Lasswell meant commitment to the overriding 
Goats! OL pubdl tospolicy... Hemincluded here: other criteria 
such as: flexibility/realism in adjustment to change; 


and deliberateness/responsibility. 


Milstein and Jennings. Ina study of educational 
policy making in New York, Milstein and Jennings (1973) 
postulated that the policy-making process should be viewed as 
a movement from unsatisfactory conditions to greater satis- 


faction with “conditions: 


Milstein and Jennings (1973:8) referred to this 
process as a present/preferred cycle, which included the 


following stages: (1) a period of dissatisfaction due in 
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part to a lack of a desired policy or the existence of 
Oppressive policy. (2) Reformulation of attitudes when 
some new direction, crystallization of attitudes took place 
and when leaders emerged. (3) Idea formulation where the 
negative criticism of the aggrieved group was translated 
into alternatives to the COnSEraining —situatione 

(4) Debate where the scope of involvement was widened to 
enhance the potential of Successfully offering alternatives. 
(5) Legislation where the formal mechanisms of government 
were utilized to move the alternatives into law. (6) Imple- 
mentation when the new law was put into effect. This 
process then became the responsibility of the executive 


agencies. 


The main purpose of the Milstein and Jennings' 
Study was to analyze the process of educational policy, 
making in New York state. They tried to show how various 
groups interacted in the development of educational polwcy. 


This aspect was the major focus of their analysis. 


Dye. Dye (1978:3) regarded public policy as some- 
thing which governments did, the reasons why they did it 
and a study of the difference it made. Political 
science according to Dye was an academic discipline 
within which the policy researcher described, analyzed and 
explained public policy. Dye (1978:5) argued that the 


focus of political science was shifting to public policy 
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analysis, i.e., to the description and explanation of the 


causes and consequences of government activity. 


Dye (1978:16) believed that social problems were so 
complex that social scientists were unable to make accurate 
predictions about the impact of proposed policies. Later 
Dye (1978:20) suggested that most policies were a combina- 
Clone Ores thie, LOllowmo sactors:=| (.)™ratlonal™ planning: 

(2) incrementalism; (3) interest group activity; (4) elite 
preferences; (5) systemic forces; (6) competition; and 


Cpe nSeLeucLonalwinculuences. 


Public policies in Dye's view tended to be: 
Ghmregulative; 9(2) sOrganizacional; §(3)" distributive; 
(4jerpexcractive:.Or (4) alilwortsthese things atjonce. Public 
policy could also be studied for a number of reasons: 


Scientific, protessional, or political. 


However one of Dye's (1978:295) major concerns was 
the way in which public policy was generated within a 
political system. Important questions which Dye 
raised included the way in which institutions and pro- 
cesses functioned to handle demands generated in the 
environment. Other questions such as the way parties, 
interest groups, voters, politicians and legislators 


behaved in the policy-making process were also considered. 


Dye argued that it was important that people should 
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understand what went on in the little black box he called 


Enee. pOlrticalesyetema: 


Grays (citecomineDye, 1978:206)) reintorcedsthe 1dea 
that the first adopters of most innovations tended to be 
the wealthier states. Gray also wrote that in addition 
Eoswealth, surbanization,, education and competition, 
participation and professionalism were associated with 


policy innovations. 


One final comment of Dye's (1978:309) seems 
appropriate here. Policy innovation, he stated, appeared 
to be a product of: (1) professionalism in the legis- 
latures and bureaucracies combined with (2) an educated 


and politically active population. 


vennings., Jennings (1977), took the position, that 
an outsider could see "more of the game." A detached 
social scientist would be aware of subtleties and nuances 
in the environment that he was studying. Contrary to this 
opinion, was the view that too much detachment could lead 
to insensitivity and therefore to ignorance. With this 
as a background, Jennings examined some of the policy- 
making procedures in selected local education authorities, 


hOnaon ond Land. 


Jennings' special interest was the interrelation- 


ship that existed between those who had the political 
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control and the educational decision makers. The 
BEOcescumode!sOLe policy making which Jennings (1977: 38) 
proposed consisted of six overlapping stages: 

Vel avtlation; ss (2)ererormulation of opinion; (38) emergence 
of alternatives; (4) discussion and debate; (5) legitimiza- 


tion; and (6) implementation. 


Jennings (1977:8) was particularly interested in 
the people who made certain decisions. This knowledge he 
believed would lead to a better understanding of the policy- 
making process. Policy, according to Jennings (1977:30), 
was a guide for taking future actions and for making 
appropriate choices on decisions towards the accomplish- 
ment of some desired end. Policies were normative, in that 
they were statements of what ought to be, thus implying 


value bases. 


Jennings. (1977-234) eargued that the policies om an 
authority clarified the direction of community change and 
development by indicating what was to be done. Jennings 
(1977:38) conceptualized the process of policy making as a 
series of steps or stages in which the balancing of pro- 
fessional proposals was weighed against party political 
interests. This process of policy making was understood 
to be taking place in an increasingly closed system 


characterized by political party control. 


Jennings held the view that since political party 
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control was predictable, such control was generally liked. 
The main value of Jennings" study was that he produced 
useful information from what had hitherto been a closed 


world. 


ine brivet, Jennings: (1) showed how the professional 
administrator related to the party politican; (2) described 
complex consultative practices that linked them; and 
(3) analyzed the ways in which power came to be shared 


between the professionals and the politicians. 


Baldridge et al. Baldridge (1978:20) developed a 
political model of policy making which he stated would 
supplement the more widely used bureaucratic mode. He 
proposed that any specific decision making would resemble 


a political struggle, and therefore the following 


activities would become apparent: (1) the interest 
groups that were formed; (2) the influence tactics that 
were used against decision makers; (3) the coalitions 


that were constructed; and (4) the legislative bodies 


that were pressured. 


Baldridge (1978:28) also proposed that: (1) if a 
system was essentially political, then a researcher could 
expect coalitions to be formed and pressure would thus be 
exerted on the decision makers; (2) if the system seemed 
to be essentially collegial, then reason and persuasion 


could be applied to the members of the system; (3) if the 
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system seemed to be bureaucratic then legalistic formalities 
could be used to achieve the desired ends. This analysis 
implied that a relationship could exist between: (asthe 
politicalsmodel; (2)\the collegial.model; and..(3), the 


bureaucratic model. 


However, Baldridge pointed out that the search 
for an all-encompassing model was simplistic and 
no One model could delineate the intricacies of the 


decision-making processes in complex organizations. 


In a bureaucratic model, according to Baldridge 
(1978:44), the qesaee would be perceived as a hero figure, 
in the collegial model the leader tended to be a figure 
PEtmUSe neerapareswand | themilcadergin the political) model 
tended to be a figure who sometimes assumed the role of 
mediator, negotiator, or person who manoeuvred successfully 


between power blocs. 


Baldridge (1978:34) believed that major policies 
committed an organization to definite goals by which 
strategies and the long range destiny of the organization 
would be determined. In the study of policy in a legis- 
lative area, the political scientist would often select 
legislative acts in congress as the focal point for his 
analysis, in much the same way as being undertaken in the 


present study. 
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Baldridge (1978:35) identified and analyzed elements 
which he believed to be fundamental to a more complete 
understanding of the policy-making process. These were 
Ehesexrstencerot veel prevailing “inactivity @inewhich 
few people were really involved in the actual policy- 
making process. Baldridge stated that in general the 
decisions of society were made by small groups of elites. 
(2) A fluid participation. By this term he meant that 
people were constantly moving in and out of the decision- 
making process. Most major decisions were made by small 
groups of political elites mainly because they were 
able to invest the necessary time in the process. 

(3) A fragmentation which would take place into different 
interest groups with different goals and values. 
(4) Some conflict which Baldridge called natural and 


normal would occur. 


The model had five major points for analysis. 
(1) Social structure which included groups with different 
life styles and political interests. (2) Interest articu- 
lation which related to political intervention from 
external groups. (3) The legislative stage in which con- 
flict was@transformed intoralpollltically#feasibies policy, 
where in Baldridge's opinion powerful people haggled 
over the eventual policy, negotiations were undertaken, 
compromises agreed up and rewards were divided. (4) The 


formulation of policy stage where all articulated interests 
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were processed through the conflict and compromise stages. 
The resulting policy was in Baldridge's view the 

Ott Claleciumaxatomtehne, conflict andsrepresentedean author— 
itative binding decision to commit the organization to 

one set of possible alternative actions. (5) The execu- 
tion of the policy where the resulting policy would be 


turned over to the bureaucrats for routine execution. 


Summarizing Baldridge's views on policy making, 

it seemed as if he conceptualized the process as follows: 
Gi)prascomp lex) socdalm@strueture, in which multiple structures 
were generated; (2) a variety of sources and forms of power 
and pressure that impinged on the decision makers; (3) a 
legislative stage in which these pressures were translated 
into policy; and (4) a policy execution phase in which 
feedback was generated and potential new conflicts were 


created. 


Baldridge (1978:41) proposed that researchers 
should give more attention to the legislative and decision- 
making phases in which pressures and power were translated 


LILO eDOLLCY-. 


One other area which Baldridge considered 
to be significant was the decision-making elite. 
Michels (1915) and subsequently cited in Baldridge 
(1978:75), together with Baldridge argued that 


most organizations had a decision-making elite. This 
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elite consisted of senior people in the organization who 
dominated the decision-making process. The elite group 
was invariably a small, strong, powerful group who carried 
Out major decision-making activities while the great mass 


of the organization remained inactive. 


The elite group was perceived to be a well-defined 
group whose characteristics and membership were clearly 
specified. This group could be seen to be a part of the 
democratic process, but in practice an elite was able to 
impose its will and determine policy in certain important 
areas. The elite group in this study seemed to be people 
who made the decisions that mattered in the initial stages 


of Athabasca University's development. 


Section IV: Theory Building 


The Beginnings of a General 
Theory of Policy Making 


The focus of attention in this section is in the 
description of theory building, model and theory building 
per se, and the interpretation of these activities. The 
section includes a review of some of the main ideas of 
(1) Mayo, (2) Homans, (3) Becker, (4) Friedrich, 


(5) Zetterburg, and (6) Hage on theory building. 
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HOMansueoureseOrarneoryebuliding. = Homans®? (1950) 
approach to theory building is highly relevant to the 


present study. His intention was to develop general 
statements about human behaviour that could be used to 
form more general sociological theories. Elton Mayo 
(cited in Homans, 1950:16) argued that it was preferable 
to have a complex body of fact and a simple theory, i.e., 
a working hypothesis rather than a simple body of fact 


and a complex theory. 


Homans (1950:16) therefore proposed some guide 
lines for theory building. A theory in his view was one 
way in which the results of observation could be expressed. 
Rules of theory building according to Homans can be 
summarized as follows: (1) look first at the obvious, the 
familiar and the common in a science that has not yet 
established its foundations these are the things that pay 
best results; (2) state the obvious in its full generality 
as science is an economy of thought only if its hypotheses 
SUimupeiieaacimple Lormea, large number, Ofte tacts; ma (simtank 
about one thing at a time, see that the concepts refer not 
to several classes of fact at the same time, but to one 
and only one, and always use the same word when referring 
to the same thing; (4) cut down the number of things being 
talked about; (5) describe systematically the relationships 
between the facts designed by the work; and (6) always 


analyze in the abstract. 
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Becker's approach to theory. Becker (1958) argued 
that the final stage of analysis in a field study con- 
SuSseedsOmeimconporatingeanaividual’tindings Hntova 
generalized model of the social system or organization 
undev~sstuay or somespart @©f that»organi zations eHis 
argument included reference to a theoretical model which 
would help to explain particular social facts and their 
involvement in a complex of interconnected variables. 
Becker argued that in the final stage an observer would 
design a descriptive model which would best explain the 


data he had assembled. 


bane ie! ChivseOc mill ulonwOnmeneOry. | Cable rrlede1en 
(1963) defined theory, as distinguished from philosophy 


and opinion, as the more or less systematized body of 
demonstrable or at least coherently arguable generaliza- 
tions based upon a rigorous analysis of ascertainable 


Tracts. 


ZetCterburg is) interpretation of) theory ezetterburg 


(1965) perceived theory as an interrelated set of proposi- 
tions. He argued it was possible to explain a relationship 
between two or more concepts, which he defined as primary 


language units, by these propositions. 


The saving quality of a theory was in Zetterburg's 
opinion the fact that it was possible to coordinate 


many methodologically imperfect findings into a whole in 
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the form of a small number of information packed 

sentences.» Propositions were the central element of 
tneopveaccOrdingseto Zetterburg (1965:22). He argued) that 
theory was a series of systematized, organized law-like 
propositions that could be supported by evidence. Zetterburg 
(1965:28) further proposed that the main task of the socio- 
logical theorist was the discovery of these general 
propositions. From this discovery deductions could be 

made that certain variates were related to each other in 
these propositions, e.g., the more knowledge a man has, 

the higher his prestige. Zetterburg (1965:65) believed 

a UsOmt hae ponent one with two variates were acceptable 

as intermediary steps in theory construction even if they 
did not tell the whole story. Once propositions were formu- 


lated, amendments and improvements could be made to them. 


HageusmappEOdachmeOmbnNeCOnys CONSTRUCTION se Hagem Log 2): 
148) adopted a synthetic approach in theory building. 


This was an attempt to reconcile and blend different 
theories in which similar phenomena were treated. Hage 
(1972:16) had stated that a sociological phenomenon was 
incredibly complex and therefore any intellectual strategy 
that helped to recognize this fact was useful. He 

argued that there had been an increase in the number of 
attempts to organize sociological facts into some coherent 
theoretical statements or theory. He also argued (1972: 


34) that however much it was possible to describe social 
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phenomena with a theoretical concept, it was not possible 


to use this strategy to make explanations or predictions. 


Therefore to explain or predict, Hage reasoned 
that a theoretical statement or a connection between 
two or more concepts was needed. Some of the names for 
these theoretical statements were, in Hage's view, 
confusing and bewildering. Hage compiled the 
following list as an example: (1) hypothesis; (2) proposi- 
tion; (3) axiom; (4) postulate; (5) assumption; (6) premise; 
(7) corollary; and (8) theorem, each of which had some 


subtle difference in meaning. 


Zetterburg (cited in Hage, 1972:35) described an 
hypothesis as an unconfirmed theoretical statement whereas 
a proposition was one well substantiated by evidence. 
According to Hage (1972:35) it Seemed preferable to use a 
neutral term such as theoretical statement and thus avoid 
the complexities of using the eight terms listed above. 
Hage (1972:54) later proposed that the main purpose of 
empirical research was not to prove statements as true, 


but to discover statements that were worth researching. 


There was general agreement, in Hage's (1972:172) 
view, that a theory was a set of propositions or theoretical 
statements. These could be explained in terms of: (1) a 
path diagram; (2) an axiomatic theory; or (3) even a simple 


hypothesis, but the majority of theorists would agree that 
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it had to be more than just a concept or even a set of con- 


cepts.) The concepts had to be connected. 


Developing theoretical statements meant that the 
researcher had now moved from the more simple descriptive 
Stage to the analytic stage, and Hage (1972:173) stated 
that when two concepts were connected in some way, predic- 
tions and explanations could be made, even though these 
might be at a very elementary level. A theory therefore 
could be considered as reasonably complete if it contained 


concepts, definitions, statements and linkages. 


In Hage's (1972:182) opinion, sociological theories 
should be considered as models of social reality. Hage 
(1972:186) argued that theories were never completely true 
or false, but that they were partly true part of the time. 
A theory was only an approximation and it remained something 
which was never completely right or wrong. There was a 
constant need to strive to improve these theories. 

Hage argued strongly that in theory construction it 

was necessary to construct syntheses, i.e., different 
theories and ideas should be combined with each other. 
Eventually as this process of theory construction continued 
Hage (1972:187) believed that it would be possible to move 
closer to the limit of perfect knowledge, or in his words, 
truth itself. Atleast he said, it would be possible to 


move towards an accurate picture of the sociological 
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COMponenG Of ssOclalereali ty. 


Summary 


A selection of some of the arguments and main ideas 
of some leading theoreticians in the social sciences on 
the topic of theory building was reviewed in the previous 


section. 


Mayo (cited in Homans, 1950:16) took the position 
that it was better to have a complex body of fact anda 
Simple theory than a simple body of fact and a complex 
theory. Homans (1950) stated that a researcher should 
look first at the obvious and the familiar. Becker (1958) 
suggested that a descriptive model should be designed in 
which the assembled data could best be explained. 
Zetterburg (1965) argued that systematized propositions 
which could be supported by evidence were the central 
element of theory. Hage (1972) favoured a synthetic 
approach, in which different theories and ideas were com- 
bined. The utilization of theoretical statements or 
propositions meant that the researcher could move from 
the descriptive to the analytic stage and in addition could 
give the researcher the potential of explanation of predic- 
tion. Hage's argument was that the purpose of empirical 
research was not to prove statements as true or false but 
to discover significant areas of interest that were worth 


researching. 
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SeGrione Vin The tCase Study 


The Case Study: Some Research Findings 


The case study now is often the preferred method 
in social enquiry studies. Stake (1978:5) argued that 
case studies were preferred because they were epistemo- 
logically in harmony with the reader's experience and thus 
they were a natural basis for generalization for that 


person. 


Shaw (1978:2) believed that case studies were useful 
iieLescarchmbecause sattention, could be focused on the way 
particular groups of people dealt with specific problems. 
Shalala (1973:16) stated that a case study provided the 
means of an analytic understanding of: (1) the decision- 
making process; (2) the organizational and political 
framework; and (3) the substantive policy problems which 


were to be found "in a slice of government life." 


The type of study most frequently carried out in 
the field of political science was the case study according 
to Eckstein (cited in Greenstein and Polsby, 1975:79). 
Eckstein classified case studies as follows: (1) clinical 
in which interpretative findings were presented; and 
(2) heuristic in which the researcher tried to arrive at 
some preliminary theoretical constructs. Eckstein (cited 


IneGLreenstern and —POLSDY,e 1075: 107) also Leferred co grounded 
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theory (cf. Glaser and Strauss, 1967), which he said was iden- 
tified more with comparative enquiry than a case study approach. 
Groundeds theory was, in his-opinion, Witially derived from 


observations and not developed from logic and imagination. 


Blau (1955:302) also outlined some advantages of 
the case study method, e.g., social processes could be 
examined more directly in a case study. The case study 
approach according to Blau was: (1) more likely to yield 
reliable and systematic data than other methods; and most 
important (2) it was possible in utilizing a case study 
approach for thé researcher to shuttle back and forth 


between the analysis and data gathering stages. 


Hofferbert (1974:89) described a case study as an 
in-depth examination of a particular instance of something. 
It presented a detailed rendition of a particular dynamic 
instance. The case study told a story. Hofferbert (1974: 
138) pointed to the strengths of the case study method in 
terms=orethe=richness of detail andwlucidity with which it 
could illuminate the dynamics of the policy-making 
process. He also argued that case studies had the potential 
of generating important hypotheses which could be tested 
later. All of these ideas can be related directly to the 


present study. 


The case study could however be challenged on the 
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Gree lem LOca lap rOocess, mand (2) “problems, couldsbe. tound .171 
the selection and the filtering of data. Nevertheless, 
the case study method has now become accepted as one of 


the standard approaches in studying policy-making processes. 


SCCelOnw yl: Loe Deve lopment of Empirical 
Findings Through the Analysis 


of a Single Case 
The focus of attention in this section is on the 
literature in which the development of generalized state- 
ments based on only an intensive internal analysis of one 


particular instance is considered. 


The term generalizing analysis had been developed 
by Lipset, Trow and Coleman (1970:169) to describe this 
process. They had pointed out that the social scientist 
in this kind of analysis attempted to utilize one particu- 
lar case to develop more general statements. Lipset, 

Trow and Coleman stated that empirical generalizations 

or theory could be developed in this way through the 
analysis of a single case. This in fact was the second 
SpeCiiud CeLack 1M Chis estudyeeinto =the origins of Athabasca 
University. Lipset, Trow and Coleman (1970:172) argued 
further that the aim of their study was to make statements 
about political systems as wholes, not statements about 


the determinants of individual vote decisions. 


The second specific problem in this study was 
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one of developing more generalized statements about the 
policy-making process based on an analysis of the estab- 
Iishment of Alberta's fourth provincial university. The 
approach developed in this study was a combination of the 
two methods initiated by Glaser and Strauss (1967) and 
Lipset, Trow and Coleman (1970). These were: (1) an 
internal analysis; and (2) a comparative analysis. Lipset, 
Trow and Coleman suggested that this type of analysis 
could lead to a deeper understanding of the phenomenon 


being studied and so tomore fundamental generalizations. 


However in the conclusion of their statement, 
Lipset, Trow and Coleman indicated that they had not 
attempted to give any answers to these problems, but only 
to state them in the hope that this would stimulate a 
search for the answers. 

Furlong and Edwards (1977) argued that because a 
researcher was greatly influenced by the theory he was 
LOOk@NGmLOl ad CawaSenhOLeSUGorisingsethatehe found it and 
nothing else. The dissatisfaction expressed by them 
towards the traditional theory-oriented research is 
balanced by the alternative which they proposed. Furlong 
and Edwards (1977:123) stated that in their opinion 
ethnographic research was more acceptable. They believed 
that in an ideal situation ethnographic researchers 
completely rejected the systematic observers' insistence 


on knowing precisely what to look for. Furlong and 
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Bdwards" approach therefore was to adopt a “catch what you 
Colma P DLOacheamatinge little Orso vattempt to controlsox 
ignore irrelevant variables. Any categorization that was 
to be undertaken would be done retrospectively, that is, 


TieLonrnSeceaivecat GOMuthesaata. 


The position which Furlong and Edwards adopted 
was therefore one of maintaining a balance between: 
(1) an objective description where the researcher was 
perhaps naively unaware of his own selectivity; and 
(2) following a theory and selecting observations which 
would support his own view. The difficulty with observa- 
tional work of this kind is one of maintaining a balance 


between: CU) MaaGurdingapeESpecGive tw ithieno! more gehangs 
foecusgand gsomelgeneral questions;, and (2) .a set .o—sprecon— 


ceived ideas in which relevancies in concepts and hypotheses 


were dictated prior to the research (Glaser and Strauss, 


a DiGiias6 503 ae 


Kennedy (1978) stated that there were no generally 
accepted ways for drawing inferences about the generality 
Om irndings, fom case sstudies., ssThe «rules ¢as too whatecon— 
stituted a reasonably sound inference were, according to 
Kennedy, ambiguous relative to the xsules as).to what 
constituted a sound statistical inference. Inferences 
drawn from generalizations were always tentative and 


never conclusive. 
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One way of solving this seemingly insolvable logical 
problem was to develop some alternative concepts which 
would give some degree of precision to the inferences. 
Kennedy (1978:4) proposed one concept, "strength of 
generalizability," in which it was suggested that generaliza- 
tion was a judgement of degree. The evaluator might wish 
EOueCenerall ZembULmNOtsCOsany particular population eine the 
present study, concerned with developing some generalizations 
and conclusions based on an analysis of certain identified 
events, the researcher would want to have his findings 


apply as much as possible to other similar situations. 


Kennedy (1978:12) argued that the advantage of a 
Single-case methodology was that it forced the evaluator 
to look at the functional relationships between the key 
components ina Study. She compared educational research, 
with legal and clinical research, arguing that in both 
legal and clinical fields generalizations were frequently 


necessary from single case studies. 


Kennedy (1978:20) referred to Small and Krause 


(1972) who had earlier identified three criteria for 


inclusion in a clinical@report. These were: (1) elongi— 
tudinal information; (2)) a multidisciplinary approach, 


referring to representation of a variety of specialities 


and perspectives; and (3) precision in description rather 


than imprecise or vague terminology. 
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Kennedy (1978:22) stated that: GQ thrsakindsot 
approach seemed appropriate in the field of education; 
and (2) it was no trivial matter to embark on a new 


COULrSecELOn whichweneesrules Of inference had notbeen 


established, a point with which this writer would agree. 
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CHAPTER 3 


RESEARCH PERSPECTIVE AND METHODOLOGY 


PHrroauctron 


The research perspective for this study was derived 
from a synthesis of the literature reviewed in the pre- 
vious chapter. The perspective was focused on the 


following seven areas around which the study was framed. 


1. A grounded-theory approach applied to this 
study of the genesis and evolution of 
Athabasca University. 

2. Policy analysis studies applied to this study 
of the genesis and evolution of Athabasca 
University. 

3. Problems associated with making generalized 
statements about the policy-making process 
EnrOugh= the analysis OL a Single cace. 

4. The methodological approach. 

5. Methodological problems in the naturalistic/ 
qualitative/phenomenological approach. 

6. A rationale for the methodological approach. 
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ApPGrounded=Theory “Approach Applied to this Study 
Come ieeGcenesis and Evolutionsof 
Athabasca University 

The research perspective adopted for this study was 
based on the grounded-theory approach of Glaser and 
SEEaAuscue JO) )\mandeGiaser, (lO7/8)— (see Figure’ 1, p..a0)™ 
This approach was primarily concerned with the generation 
of some generalizations and conclusions derived from the 
qualitative data obtained in the study. The perspective 
was also consistent with an inductive scientific method 


which involved inference from the particular to the general. 


The Grounded Theory Method 


The method used for this study was inductive. It was 
based on data obtained from: (1) interviews; (2) document 
searches; (3) some observation and concluded with the 
empirical generalization of some theoretical propositions. 
The major strategy utilized in this study was a comparative 
analysis approach (Figure 2) in which concepts and proposi- 
tions were generated and the key ideas were interrelated. 
It can be seen that there were four distinct stages in 
the evolution of Athabasca University. These four stages 
were analyzed for any similarities and differences which 
may have existed in the administrative styles between the 
various ministers and their deputy ministers in each of the 


four successive stages. 


Glaser (1967:169) argued that the search for useful 
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comparison of groups was essential to the generation of 
theory. The eventual goal of this exercise was the 
production of substantive theory in a specific content 


area. 


The generation of these theoretical propositions was 
guided initially by a synthesis of the views of some of the 
researchers in the area of policy analysis. However as the 
study continued it was apparent that relying on policy 
analysis alone as the major theoretical framework was 
inadequate. By combining the views of the policy analysis 
researchers with those of Glaser and Strauss (1967), Becker 
(1958), Zetterburg (1965) and Hage (1972) the study was 


conceptualized as an exercise in political sociology. 


The Application of Policy Analysis Studies 
to the Genesis and Evolution of 
Athabasca University 
From the extensive review of the literature in the 
area of policy analysis it became apparent that there were 
a number of studies in particular which had a direct 


bearing on the way the present study into the genesis 


and evolution of Athabasca University was carried out. 


A further selection was made including three other 
researchers whose findings seemed highly relevant to this 
study. The interview technique was successfully applied 


by Campbell and Mazzoni (1976) in their study of the 
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actual policy-making process for public schools at the 
school level. A similar approach was adopted by Jennings 
(1977) in his study of the interrelationships between the 
politicians and the local education authorities. The 
methodology adopted in these studies was the modus 


Operandi of the present study. 


AL bamancmioonem@lo 7 ojmand Braungart .(1978)inetnesr 
studies of the policy-making process, focussed on the 
informal networks which exist in policy-making circles. 
This emphasis required the painstaking identification of 
key influentials through a reputational study approach. 


Again this was achieved by interview techniques. 


Finally, the interpretation of the present study was 
expected to draw upon the insights of numerous policy 
analysts. An inductive approach was adopted by Mansbridge 
(1978) to describe the way in which new policies emerged 
in social welfare policy in Alberta. As was also expected 
in the context of the present study, several distinct 
phases in the policy-making process were identified by 


Mansbridge (1978). 


In similar vein, it has been proposed by Baldridge 
(1978) that the development of an all encompassing model 
was too simplistic an approach in the study of policy 


making. Baldridge (1978) proposed a synthetic approach 


arguing that the intricacies of the decision-making process 
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in complex organizations would not be delineated in any 


one model. 


Problems Associated with Making Generalized 


statements about the Policy-Making Process 
Through the Analysis of a Single Case 


There are problems associated with making generalized 
statements about the policy-making process based only on an 
intensive internal analysis of one particular instance. 
Lipset, Trow and Coleman (1970) used the term "generalizing 
analysis" to describe this process. They pointed out that 
they had not really solved this question but were still in 


the process of defining problems associated with it. 


Glaser and-Strauss (1967:80) and Glaser (1978:145) 
had stated earlier that formal theory could be generated 
by two rewriting techniques: (1) the researcher simply 
omitted substantive words, phrases or adjectives; (2) the 
researcher wrote a substantive theory up a notch. The 
researcher thus changed the focus of attention from a sub- 


stantive to a more formal level. 


The Methodological Approach 
Used in this Study 


Methodology Used in This Study 
The methodology used in this study was a case 


analysis approach. No hypotheses were developed in the 
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initial stages of the study, but when sufficient data were 
gathered, an attempt was made to develop some generaliza- 

tions on the policy-making process following the grounded- 
theory approach of Glaser and Strauss (1967) and Glaser 


OO. )ies 


The pros and cons of the case study approach have 
been described by many researchers, but in particular 
Blaus(955)), EckStein (1975) 7)Hofferbert (1974), Shalala 
(1973) and Shaw (1978) have all argued convincingly about 


the strengths of this approach. 


The Inductive Approach 


The research methodology followed in this study 
was essentially a positivistic inductive approach. This 
meant that the researcher proceeded from instances of the 
particular to the general, from studying and ascertaining 
facts related to the problem area to understanding them and 
then to ideas. This method was highly regarded by some 
researchers who felt that the only valid scientific way to 
investigate a problem was by exact observation of the 


relevant facts and phenomena. 


Another term to describe this basic method, in 
which the main emphasis is on an understanding of facts 
and phenomena, iS empirical induction. When sufficient 


facts had been gathered the researcher moved from the stage 
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of empirical observation to the construction of theoretical 
statements. The researcher was involved in the process of 


eheory sconstruction. 


In support of the case study approach adopted in 
GiLseSeuGy ,pmiumlongmanderawards = (19O7/7)mheld ther views that 
it was possible to pinpoint critical processes and identify 
common phenomena through the detailed study of one particu- 


Var Context? 


Kennedy (1978) proposed that some alternative 
concepts ought to be developed, e.g., strength of generali- 
Zee ledlstcyan ae Bes seemed to indicate that the whole 
question of generalizing was essentially a matter of 
judgement. Kennedy (1978) advocated the single case 
methodologically, stating that it was acceptable in legal 


anceclinican cLecles? 


Kennedy's (1978) argument was based in part on the 
earlier work of Small and Krause (1972) who had argued 
that generalizations were possible provided the study: 

(1) was sufficiently longitudinal in nature; (2) adopted 
a multidisciplinary approach; and (3) was presented using 


a precise terminology. 


In terms of the Small and Krause (1972) criteria, 
therefore, the present study of the development of Athabasca 


University presented a suitable case in which to study 
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the policy-making process. The decision to adopt a case 
study approach carried with it the acceptance of the 


FMONCCEVers Cleon Dita ecmmethodr 


In view of the uniqueness of the Athabasca 
University situation and the intricacies’ of the policy— 
making process a detailed descriptive analysis of the 
incidents which led to the establishment of the university 
was deemed more appropriate than the application of an 
a priori conceptual framework. Consequently, a field- 
Oriented ethnographic approach was adopted as the only 


Suitable methodology for the present study. 


Empirical induction, though highly regarded by some, 
was viewed with disfavour by others such as Popper (1975), 
who believed that the inductive method was quite unsatis- 
factoryecrom asscirentiticror a research point Of view. 
Popper (1975:34) had rejected the inductive method 
completely because he felt that it did not provide a 
suitable distinguishing mark of the empirical, non- 
metaphysical character of a theoretical system; or in 
other words that it did not provide a suitable criterion 


of demarcation. 


In contrast to these comments Feyerabend (1966) 
argued that scientific discovery was essentially an 
anarchistic, even serendipitous practice. This approach 


is borne out by the present study into the development of 
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Athabasca University for the outcomes in the study were not 
finalized until all the data had been gathered and impres- 
sions realized. Schatzman and Strauss (1973:7) similarly 
argued that it may have seemed unbecoming to say that a 
researcher created his own method as he worked, but that 


is in fact what happened. 


Ty this studyotestne Genesiseand evolution of 
Athabasca University, the method utilized was essentially 
one of interviewing selected key personnel, requesting 
these people to nominate other persons whom they con- 
Sidered to be influential in the university's development 
and then confirming their comments by referring to 
information obtained from a search of the appropriate 
documents. This process was repeated until a saturation 


point had been reached. 


Many researchers in education (Ball, 1977; Cronbach, 
1977; Guba, 1979a, 1979b; Lutz and Ramsey, 1974; Nagel, 
L977 -mOverhoBt andsStallings, 1976; Rist, 1979; Schatzman 
anamoclLauss pelo/o7 ccripner, 1977>.and Tunnel, 197 /jeare 
now convinced that there is some need for a different type 
of research strategy other than the quantitative 
mathematical-statistical research approach which has for 
so long dominated the educational scene. They have all 
indicated the usefulness of the qualitative field-oriented 


approach in educational studies particularly in raising 
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issues forsfusther study using* a; quantitative approach. 
This argument has been borne out by the development of 
some of the topics for further research which have been 


listed in the section on the implications of this study. 


Pinglivyertstanlo i: 44) hacsestatecdut hatestne 
researcher should not begin with models, hypotheses or 
theorems but rather with the understandings of frequently 
Minute episodes. This is precisely the methodology that 
was adopted in this study. Numerous incidents were 
recorded, analyzed and from these minute episodes a 


larger model of ‘the policy-making process was developed. 


Sources of Data and Data Collection 


The data used in the study were obtained from two 
main sources: (1) semi-structured interviews which were 
taped and later transcribed; (2) documentary materials 
which included, (a) official correspondence, (b) minutes 
of meetings, (c) reports, (d) position papers and briefs, 


(e) memoranda, and (f) official publications. 


Forty-five semi-structured interviews were con- 
ducted, and these allowed the subject area to be researched 
in some depth and detail. After sufficient rapport had 
been established with the interviewees, a great deal of 
cross-checking and probing ensued. In spite of these 


obvious advantages, the interview method did prove to be: 
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(1) costly; (2) very time consuming; and (3) sometimes very 
inconvenient. 
Identification of Interviewees 


The technique followed in identifying those to be 


interviewed has been described by McCall and Simmons 


(1969). They referred to three types of sampling in their 
field studies: (1) the quota sample; (2) the hypothesized 
variable; and (3) the snowball sample. In the snowball 


sample used in this study, the researcher utilized 
selected information which directed him to certain per- 
sons, in much the same way as the procedure used ina 


reputational power study. 


Utilizing this approach selected other persons 
were then identified and interviewed. These persons then 
identified others who were subsequently interviewed and 
so on. The process was repeated until a saturation point 


had been reached in the data gathering process. 


Simultaneously a document search and a direct 
observational study of the area was instigated. This 
triangularization process involving three techniques 
ensured, according to Rist (1979), the credibility and 
VablaLty OL the Study, sesthe data thus, obtained arom: 
interviewing the selected legislators, administrators 


and educators was analyzed in conjunction with the 
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information obtained from the document search and the 


direct observations. 


Guba (1978:61) has proposed that some new termin- 
ology would be more appropriate in gualitative research 
thene thes claSsicuCrmteria of authenticity, validity, 
reliability and objectivity which are currently under 
review. Instead of measuring qualitative data in terms 
Cumaltotty,= le) labwbutyeand OD veCtiv uty, scuba (197826 )) 
has introduced the ideas of adequacy, replicability, 
impartiality and fairness, which would seem to be far more 


appropriate in naturalistic enquiries. 


Methodological Problems in the Naturalistic/ 
Qualitative/Phenomenological Approach 

Guba (1978:58) has also outlined some of the 
methodological problems associated with an enquiry of 
this type. Guba cited three major methodological 
issues (see Figure 3): (1) where should the boundary 
lines be drawn around the research project; (2) upon 
which aspect of the topic should the researcher focus; 
and (3) how should the study be authenticated? Guba's 
analysis of these problems was a precise and accurate 
description of the way this present study unfolded. 
First, Guba pointed to known areas that were within an 
ill-defined boundary, then he showed how these known 


areas were extended, and how the bridging of information 
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occurred between these areas. Finally Guba referred to 
POCKets of ySignificant information which surfaced, and 
which  had@to be fittedsanto thes total@picture. This 
appraisal was an exact description of the scenario of 


thisescudy. 


A Rationale for the Methodological 
Approach Used in this Study 

The rationale for this type of study has been most 
eloguently set out by Furlong and Edwards (1977:123) who 
suggested that it was possible to clarify relationships, 
pinpoint critical processes and identify common phenomena 
through the detailed study of one particular context. 
The study was an investigation of the elite groups, 
influential persons and informal networks who were con- 
Sidered to be decisive in formulating policy which resulted 


in the establishment of a fourth provincial university. 


The study should therefore be of interest to: 
(1) those who are directly involved with this institution; 
and (2) those who are interested in the political processes 
that take place at the cabinet level of the provincial 


legislature particularly in regards to educational matters. 


In’ brief, ib) was possible) tovobtainsfrom the 
resulting data: (1) a picture of how one institution 


developed; and (2) some theoretical statements regarding 
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the policy-making processes. 


DeGinition of Terms 


ACCESS: An acronym originally meaning the Alberta 
Communication Centre for Educational Services and 
Systems. The acronymic sense is no longer in use, 
and the term is now used primarily to identify the 


Alberta Educational Communications Corporation. 


Accessiversity: A proposed institution which would have 
been Similar in many respects to an open university 
hadeece nae built. The concepts of an Accessiver- 
Sity and an Alberta Academy were realized when 
Athabasca University was eventually established 


(Wonth¥gRepost, 1972286-98).. 


Alberta Academy: A proposed institution which would have 
been similar in many respects to Athabasca 
University. The institution would have been 
operated by the Department of Advanced Education 


if it had been established (Worth Report, 1972:98). 


A Posteriori: A type of reasoning in which propositions are 
derived from observations or experience of facts. 
An inductive or empirical process based on observa- 


tion or experiences. (Opposed to a priori.) 
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AUPrIori we Aetype.olereasoning in which *definitions based 
on assumed principles are developed. A deductive 


process based on theory. (Opposed to a posteriori.) 


Aina bascavUmiversity 3 eeAlberta Ys stourth provincial 
university and the only open university in Canada. 
Athabasca was established by the Government of the 
Province of Alberta to provide learning services 
foreadultecitizens, £O@eAlberta. “This mandate has 
now been extended to include all the provinces and 
territories. The university operates through a 
diversified delivery system including distance 


education and opportunities for home based study. 


Authoritative decision-making activities: The political 
activities and decisions which take place within 
a legislative assembly or parliament. Political 
ideas are finally realized and given legitimacy 


by these activities. 


Conceptualization stage: The initial period in the process 
of policy evolution. This was the period when a 
mental impression was formulated of the way in 


which the policy process would finally eventuate. 


Conversion process: The process of transforming the idea 
into a fact. The conversion process occurred in 


this case study between the external educational 
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environment and the internal governmental influences, 
and the internal government influences and the 


Legislative Assembly. 


Decisions—administrative/educational/political: Judge- 
ments or conclusions which were reached or given. 
In this study most decisions were: (1) administra- 
CiVve ma 2)eeaucattonal~ (3) DOlitical; or (4)ea 


CcOMbpination Of all” three. 


Demographic imperatives: Compelling or necessary features 
which were related to the distribution and density 
of the population. The implications of this con=- 
cept became crucial when the site for Athabasca 


University was being considered. 


Dynamics of policy making: The way in which economic, 


Moral phy stcal, polatical and social” forces 
operated in the field of policy making. It also 
included the way in which these forces shifted or 


changed in relation to one another. 


Elite group: In this case study a select group of five 
leading provincial educators who were involved in 
Tiaking thesinitiralspolicy decisions. se 1nesgroup 
was mainly responsible for the key decisions which 
led to the eventual establishment of Athabasca 


University. They were, of course, involved in 
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numerous other crucial decisions. The group were 
described in a non-pejorative way as the "Back-room 


Boys." 


Ethnographic investigation: Ethnography, a term which 
was introduced by Bronislaw Malinowski (1922). The 
term was used to indicate that branch of anthro- 
pology in which cultures were described in a 
descriptive manner. More recently the enauiry 
paradigm for a naturalistic investigation has been 
labelled ethnographic, meaning in this case an 


in-depth description of a particular subculture. 


Pome Ougo mEpOll Cy mm liememorGIiNGmOlLaa partaculanecounse 
of action by government. In this case the emerging 


policy is social policy and more specifically is 


exemplified by the establishment of Alberta's fourth 


university. 


Examination, review and approval system: The process 
whereby a political idea is screened or subjected 
to a rigorous scrutiny by a series of committees 
at different levels. These levels include the 
various committees in caucus and the cabinet which 
are brought into play before an idea is accepted 


and becomes part of government policy. 
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External educational environment: The term used in this 
study to describe the grouping of five educational 
interest groups who were most active in preliminary 
discussions which led up to the establishment of 


a fourth provincial university. These interest 


groups were categorized as follows: (1) the 
Universities Commission; (2) the University of 
Alberta; (3) the Commission on Educational Planning; 


(4) supporters of an open university concept; and 


(5) supporters of an accessiversity concept. 


HOLM ce Ee Oty: see Tigeo halichelOn) Opmd CONC eC Ding nmst se fuel 
generality developed for a formal or conceptual 
area of sociological enquiry such, as: ‘socializa-— 
tion, authority and power, organizations (Glaser and 


Staalss sell Ov ol meGlaser 975352). 


Formalization stage: The period when the project assumed 
a definite shape and existence. The period 
culminated in the first of the Orders in Council 


Ie OGY ni0ye JUnNee2 5689 7.0"2 


General substantive theory: An explanation which comes 


midway between substantive and formal theory. It 
is more general than substantive theory, but not 
completely general as formal theory. It is an 
explanation of a general substantive area such as 


public policy making. General substantive theory 
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may be generated by making comparisons with differ- 
ent cases from within the same general area (Glaser, 


ISSIR D2) 


Grounded theory: A term used to describe theory which has 
been systematically obtained from social research. 
Grounded theory may be contrasted with logico- 
deductive theory. It is considered by its propon- 
ents to be more successful than theories which are 
logically deduced from a priori assumptions. 
Grounded theory is inductive which means that the 
theory is induced after the data collection has 
been commenced (cf. Homans, 1950:18, Glaser and 


Strauss 6967 s2eandabckstein 7975: 107 )e 


Human resources development: An idea promoted and 
developed by the Social Credit government during 
the late 1960's. The main concern with the human 
resources development idea was to do with the human 
values and human needs. Human resources were 
regarded as more important than physical resources. 
The idea of the human resources development idea 
was formally sanctioned by the establishment of the 


Human ResourcessrResearch Council on Marche30,. 1967. 


Implementation stage: The period commencing June 25, 1970 
anceconcluding Aprinw12791978ae During thiseperiod 


the formative plans were carried out, executed and 
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Athabasca University was established. 


The inductive method: A process of reasoning by inferring 
ErOoMepanercuuar ssactsutongeneral@ principles. =n 
this study the process of inferring from the 
numerous facts relating to the establishment of 
Athabasca University led to more general statements 


about the policy-making process. 


Informal interaction: Meetings of mutual interest con- 
ducted on an irregular and unofficial basis; because 


of the nature of these meetings it was impossible 


to document them. 


Informal networks: Interconnected communication struc- 
tures organized on an irregular and unofficial 
basis. These networks provided a highly effective 
form of communication for the people who were 


connected with them. 


Ingroups, inside groups: A social group possessing a 
more intense sense of solidarity or community of 


interests than some other types of social groups. 


Internal governmental influences: The term used in this 


study to describe the power structure which con- 
sisted of three discrete groupings. These groups 


were: (1) the ad hoc committee or the elite group; 


(2) the minister and the deputy minister; and 
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(3) the executive assistants or special consultants. 


Naturalistic@unvesti gation: | A type of investigation which 
is the converse of experimental enquiry. It isa 
form of research in which discovery and verifica- 
tion through observation are the main objectives. 
The modus operandi of the naturalistic investigator 
may be: Gy meechnographic;mOr (2) phenomenological: 
or (3) investigative sociology. Naturalistic 
investigation is essentially concerned with real 
stories told by real people in a real and natural 


way. 


Order in Council: An example of subordinate legislation 
issued for a particular situation and made by a 
body other than the Sovereign in Parliament. Other 
examples include: regulations; rules; bylaws; and 


municipal ordinances. 


Phenomenological investigation: An investigation which is 
concerned with the study of phenomena without any 
attempt at metaphysical or scientific explanation. 
This type of investigation involves: (1) observa- 
tionsra(2)sidescription; wand (3) ~analysivs#oteaethe 
structures, properties and interrelations of 


phenomena as they are perceived by the subject. 
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Peloteproyect: | fesmall scale approach or*trial. period in 


experimenting or testing a particular plan. 


Policy: A definite course of action selected by govern- 
ment from among alternatives and adopted as 


advantageous or expedient. 


Progressive Conservatives: The Tories, one of the "older" 
Canadian parties. They are very similar to the 


Liberals in most respects. Both parties accept 

(1) the federal system, (2) the parliamentary 
system, (3) the party system, (4) the monarchy, 

(5) the basic freedoms, (6) broad welfare programs, 
and (7) are non-separatist. The differences between 
the two main parties these days seems to be illus- 
trated by the Liberal approach for a strong 

central federal government which can keep provincial 
demands in check. The Conservatives on the other 
hand, seem to be in favour of allowing the pro- 


vincial governments the right to assert themselves 


more strongly. 


Qualitative methodology: A term referring to research 
strategies which include such activities as 
participant observation, in-depth interviewing 
and total participation in the activity being 
investigated. These strategies allow the researcher 


to get close to the data. 
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Soctale Credit. soOnesOLe ches iminortaparties;ebut most 
successful in retaining power in the Alberta Legis- 
lature 1935-1971. The party, essentially conserva- 
tive in nature, believed in an authoritarian 
approach with an emphasis on free enterprise and 
individual liberty. Recently it has been suggested 
that the party's best interests will be served if 
it continues to be a small-c conservative, issue- 


Oriented party, still with a clear social philosophy. 


Substantive theory: An explanation about a specific area 
developed for a substantive or empirical area of 
sociological enquiry such as: race relations; 
professional education; delinquency; or research 
Organizations (Glaser and Strauss, 1967:32; 


Glaser, 1978252)s 


LODEDO ld CyEdeCi1S ONS am DCG Si Onsemadesby olhemtopeecucacors, 
legislators, and administrators. In this case, the 
term refers to the Minister, the Deputy Minister of 
Education, the Commissioner for Educational 
Planning and the chairmen of the Universities 


Commission. 


The Whizz Kids: A term used in a non-pejorative sense to 
describe a group of five young executive assistants. 
They included: (1) the Special Consultant to the 


President of the Executive Council; (2) three 
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executive assistants to Cabinet ministers; and 
(SymcmoOClTaleCcredit Party functionary. The group 
was regarded as advisors to cabinet ministers by 
some, but by others they were referred to as the 


hidden government. 


Summary 


The research perspective for this study was based 
On an ethnographic inductive approach. The initial per- 
spective was developed utilizing the grounded-theory 
approach of Glaser and Strauss (1967) and Glaser (1978) 
who had argued that theory had to be grounded in data. 
Comparisons with this method were also made to the work of 
Lipset, Trow and Coleman (1970) who had developed a 


Similar approach which they termed generalizing analysis. 


While the methodological approach of the study was 
guided initially by the work of the researchers previously 
mentioned, the focus of attention in the substantive 
issues was guided initially by reference to some of the 
research in the area of policy analysis. A selection of 
policy analysts was made and the modus operandi and particu- 
lar interests of these researchers whose work seemed 
appropriate to this study were utilized; e.g., some 
researchers specialized in identifying and analyzing 


cliques and informal networks, others emphasized the 
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importance of the elite group in society. 


The research perspective was developed and expanded 
in such a way that the two problems in the study were 
analyzed concurrently. These problems were: Gb) Ake 
examine the genesis and evolution of Athabasca University; 
and at the same time, (2) to develop some generalizations 
about the policy-making process based on the data dis- 


covered in the first problem area. 


To achieve these two goals the investigation was 
conceptualized as a case study within a specified time 
frame. Forty-five interviews were conducted. This 
research techniaue did have certain advantages, in that 
a detailed study of the related events which led up to 
the establishment of Athabasca University could be made, 
but at the same time the interview approach had certain 
disadvantages; it was: (1) very time consuming; (2) expen- 


Sive; and (3) at times inconvenient. 


However as a result of these interviews and the 
supporting document search it was possible to describe the 
OLE ginseobeAlbertavcelourth provinCialmunivers tb yeonGm Lo 


suggest proposals for further discussion and analysis. 


This in summary was the research perspective and 
methodology adopted for this political sociological study; 


a study which was developed to illustrate: (1) the real 
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world of policy making; and at the same time (2) to develop 


a more general theory of policy making. 
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Chapter 4 


CHRONOLOGICAL REVIEW OF MAIN EVENTS 


Inecoductzon 


Athabasca University was formally established on 
uw@em2 Loy ONDULSthemOorIgins Ot tive university amay be 
traced to events well before this date. Some of the 
relevant background facts are as follows: (1) between the 
years 1896-1913 more than one million immigrants had 
settled in Western Canada; (2) by the late 1920's and 
early 1930's new political movements were appearing in 


North America. 


One of these political movements was the Social 
Credit League in Alberta, a party which traced its origins 
fomMayOr Cre Douglas anceEngland of the l92Z0"s 78 1t) was 
ampaGeyey, eWivch,»~saccOLrdingstoslLrvingG (19/74: ix)* ms Wlustrated 
in eminent degree the social context in which democracy 
functioned under stress. It was a party in which it was 
argued that the state existed solely to promote the 
individual's welfare, freedom and security. Furthermore, 
it was a party which Bettison et al. (1975:1) described 
as Alberta's answer, in non-socialist terms, to the 


SOCAL CONALELONSS Om tne wLos0 Ss. 
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It is proposed in this dissertation to describe 
and analyze the genesis and evolution of Athabasca 
University. As the formal establishment of the university 
On Junem2 >, mlI70Oetooktplace inethe closing stagessof “the 
Social Credit League period of administration, some of the 
Main features of the Social Credit government at this 


time will be outlined: 


The Social Credit League under William Aberhart 
hadmbeceneInaOrthucessuncem. 935.) sOnyMayesl, LO43eMr. mr. °C, 
Manning, since 1970 Senator Manning, succeeded Aberhart 
as Premier of Alberta. Manning was then the premier 
for twenty-five years but on December 12, 1968 he chose 
to retire. According to informed sources it is suspected 
that Manning foresaw the demise of Social Credit in 
Alberta due in part to the rapidly changing economic and 
social conditions, and that he felt it would be an 
opportune time for him to retire from provincial politics. 
Manning's successor was Harry E. Strom who held 
office as Premier of Alberta from December 12, 1968 until 
September 10, 1971, following the defeat of the Social 
Credit government in the election of August 31, 1971. 

The Social Credit League had thus been in control in 


Alberta for thirty-six years—(1935-1971). 
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An Overview of the Four Stages of Development 
of Athabasca University 
Within this case study of the genesis and evolution 
of Athabasca University, it has become clearly apparent 


that there were in fact four distinct stages of growth 


and development in the university's history (see Figure 4). 


Each of these four stages is treated where possible 

as a separate and discrete case study within the one 

Major case. The four situations are analyzed to see 

if there are any differences and similarities among them. 
Where possible the differing roles and administrative 
styles of the Heeeyusare the deputy ministers, the members 
of the Universities Commission and the members of the 
Department of Advanced Education and Manpower are analyzed 


and compared. 


heetsere bom thatet. should bes pointed outa 
this stage of the review that the story of the genesis 
and evolution of Athabasca University is essentially the 
story of a few key personalities and their commitment 
to this project. The review which now follows, mainly 
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intense planning and activity (see Figure 4). It was the 
culmination of a great deal of interaction among a complex 
variety of interested groups and was carried out in an 
atmosphere of lively intellectual activity and excitement 
(see Figure 5). Social and economic conditions at this 
time were highly conducive to educational change and it 
had been perceived by many in the administration of higher 
education that with the huge anticipated increase in 


student enrolment many new places would be needed. 


This period can be viewed as one key stage ina 
period of planned social change and development proposed 
by the Social Credit government. The situation changed 
dramatically when the Social Credit government was over- 
whelmingly defeated and replaced somewhat unexpectedly 


by the Progressive Conservatives.* 


Stage II: September 10, 1971-December 20, 1972 


The period from September 10, 1971 to December 20, 
1972 was the direct antithesis to the one previously 
mentioned. The intellectual excitement and planning on 
the grand scale were noticeably absent. Instead the new 
PC government had consented, with some degree of hesitance, 
to allow the fledgling university to continue but on a much 
smaller and reduced scale. The university was permitted to 


function merely as an experimental or pilot project. This 


* 
Hereinafter abbreviated as PC. 
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period of Athabasca University's development seemed 
therefore to be characterized by two dominant ideas: 

(1) a spirit of subdued acceptance by government; and 

(2) the realization that the Athabasca University author- 
ities would have to demonstrate some tangible results if 
they were to survive in an increasingly hostile educational 
environment. This period was also notable for the fact 
that the government announced the appointment September 1, 
P972.0L (a Deputy Minister, Dr. W. W. Worth, to the recently 
created Department of Advanced Education. Prior to taking 
up this appointment, he had produced A Choice of Futures, 
released on aes 16, 1972, a document which could be said 
to be visionary and calling for dynamic events in educa- 
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The period from December 20, 1972 to November 6, 
1975, almost three years, was one of consolidation. 
Athabasca University had been granted by government a 
three year term in which to prove itself. In this period, 
a few students were permitted to enroll and the first 
course on World Ecology was introduced in the summer of 
1973. By 1974 three more courses had been introduced, 
but the overall position of Athabasca University was 


still very ambiguous. 


It was in this period that the newly created 
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Department of Advanced Education, subsequently the Depart- 
ment of Advanced Education and Manpower was under the 
direction of savnew Deputy Minister; Dr. ‘Wi Hs Worth, 

whose appointment ran from September 1, 1972 to June 30, 
1976. The eventual successful establishment of Athabasca 
University can be attributed in part to the close 
collaboration that existed in these early stages between 
Athabasca University's foundation president and the deputy 


Mow eS tere 


Referring to The Alberta Gazette, March 15, 1972, 
it can be noted ’that although there had been three 
other appointees to the position of deputy minister, 
Dr. Worth, though the fourth person to hold this appoint- 
ment, was in fact the first Epos operational deputy 


minwvster. 


Stage IV: November 6, 1974-April 12, 1978 


The period between November 6, 1975 and April 12, 
1978 was marked by new actors in the key roles: (1) a 
new Minister of Advanced Education and Manpower, The 
Honourable Dr. A. E. Hohol, had been announced on April 13, 
1975; (2) a new deputy minister, Dr. H. Kolesar, had 
been appointed on October 1, 1976; and in addition, 
(3) Athabasca University's second president, Dr. W. A. S. 
Smith, was appointed in November 1976. This period seemed 


to indicate that the PC Government had finally accepted 
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EhewlactsthateAthabascasUniversity wassat last@a viable 
institution, and could indeed make a significant contribu- 
tion to the post-secondary educational requirements of 
Alberta*s adult population who by choice or circumstances 
could not undertake degree level studies at other univer- 
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12, 1978 occurred twelve years after the initial decision 
on December 20, 1966 to establish a fourth provincial 
university. The four periods under review were thus 
marked by: (1) ’a Significant change in government which 
came at a most crucial period in the university's develop- 
ment; (2) changes in the key personnel in the Universities 
Commission, the Department of Advanced Education and 
Manpower and Athabasca University; and (3) times when the 


university's future seemed doubtful. 


A more detailed study of these four periods and the 


period immediately preceeding now follows. 


Major EVcnisEemlOrglOnouagem. 


Policy analysts who have tried to analyze politico- 
educational scenarios agree that it is difficult to pin- 
point precisely when and where an innovative idea origi- 
nates. Nevertheless there were in this case certain key 


events which did occur, certain individuals who were 
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prominent, and it seemed as if social and economic con- 
ditions at that time were the most appropriate for the 
promoting of some new ideas or projects. It is indicated 

in the following review that ideas were generated and in 

a cumulative and developmental way this seemed to result 

in the promotion of other and more complex educational 
ideas. It seems appropriate and useful, therefore, to begin 
this investigation into the origins of Athabasca University 


with a chronological review of the following major events. 


EVE lLhnew Mint StemmOte SaOuUCatLOnN.s 


Advisory Committee on 
Educavuen;  195/ 


The Minister of Education's Advisory Committee on 
Education found that the educational problems which they 
were facing were so complex that an extensive and disci- 
plined study was required. The kind of study the committee 
envisioned could only be undertaken by a Royal Commission. 


Event 2: The Royal Commission on 
Education in Alberta 


The Royal Commission on Education in Alberta was 
established by Order ian Council 2009/57, December 31, 
1957. The Chairman of the commission was The Honourable 
Senator Donald Cameron, and the Vice-Chairman was Dr. 
Gordon “HiuwMowat muntiie necently (1979) ~mbrobessonphauca— 
tional Administration, University of Alberta. The 


commission held sixty hearings during the following two 
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years. The subsequent report released in 1959 contained 
some Significant recommendations and observations that were 
highly relevant to this study of the genesis and evolution 
of Athabasca University. For example, in the report 
reference was made (1959:245) to: (1) interest in adult 

Or continuing education; and (2) a recommendation was made 
(1959:426) that a commission to be known as The Alberta 
Educational Planning Commission should be established. 

The Royal Commissioners (1959:426) exercising some poetic 
license here described education as "the magic key that 


could unlock the Pandora's box of universal plenty." 


The Royal Commissioners (1959:428-431) recommended 
therefore that: 


(1) a new, overall planning and coordinating 
agency should be created ... (2) the Chairman 
of this new body should be a man of outstanding 
qualities in the field of education, science or 
business, he should be independent of political 
considerations and possess an enquiring and 
judicious mind, the salary should be between ... 
and (3) the Alberta Educational Planning 
Commission should be established by Act of the 
Legislature at the earliest opportunity. 


Event 3: The Survey Committee on Higher 
Education in Alberta 
The first meeting of the Survey Committee on Higher 
Education in Alberta was held June 28, 1961. It was an 
ad hoc group consisting of: (1) three cabinet ministers; 
(2) three senior university officials; and (3) an executive 


Secretary. 
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The inaugural members of this committee were: 
(1) the Provincial Treasurer, the Honourable E. W. Hinman 
(Chairman); (2) the Minister of Education, The Honourable 
AeA Aalborg; (3) the Minister of Public Works, The Hon- 
ourable F. C. Colbourne; (4) the President of the University 
Ota Derta, = DU mH.oOhns; (5) ‘the Chairman of the: Board 
SGeGCOVeLNOLS mUNIVELST Ly eOLeAlberta, Dr. C. M:. Macleod, O.C.; 
ance O)MmtieCmriInInGl pal, University of Alberta, Calgary), Dr- 
M. G. Taylor. The executive secretary was Mr. B. H. 
McDonald who is currently (1979) Associate Vice-President 


(Academic Administration), University of Alberta. 


The Survey Committee was formed to enquire into and 
report on all those problems and possibilities which 
impinged on the future growth and development of the pro- 
grams of higher education in Alberta with particular 
emphasis on the development of the best possible policies 


consistent with the greatest economy of operation. 


Event 4: Inenease= 1neeLovincila. 
Aid to Education 


In accordance with the developing Human Resources 
idea, provision was made in 1962 to increase provincial 
aid to education. According to Bettison et al. (1975:168) 
this took several forms: (1) the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology was established in 1961, SAIT 
had already been in operation since World War I; 


(2) community colleges were being extended across the 
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Province: a(S )moG3n7emillton wasvappropriateditomthe 
Departmentworeraucattonewhich amounted to 27259S"o0f the 
total estimated expenditure of the government but by 1970 
the figure was in excess of $405 million and amounted 
EOR25 ce0Lrsther total budget. 


EVEN 1) semopecCid le oCuUGymoOns Higher 


EqQucatciron DD. Andrew 
Stewart 


During 1965-66 Dr. Andrew Stewart, a former President 
of the University of Alberta, 1951-1958, undertook a 
Special study under the auspices of the Alberta Survey 
Committee on Higher Fducation on junior colleges and 


higher education. 


In a press release of the Third Interim Report of 
the Survey Committee on Higher Education, July 6, 1965, 
it was stated that a study should be made of the future 
expansion of junior colleges and other facilities for 
higher education. It was suggested in the report that 
satellite campuses might be necessary to accommodate 
additional undergraduate students. The report was 
evidence of a growing interest and concern in the problem 
Of srapidly increasing student enrolments. 


Event 6: The Alberta Universities 
Commission 


Under the provisions of the Universities Act, 1966 


the Universities Commission was created, effective as from 
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Peeyeel, | oC mmenmtnis fPaCteprovisioniwas also made for 
the creation and establishment of further universities by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council. The commission con- 
Sisted of: Ce mom ale y1meschairman:. (2). three fulltime 


DEOTCSSi Onalestatimdand (3) eight other persons 


The inaugural members of this commission were: 
Cm G we alle eoWwl ot, Charcmany, =). che Depucy Minister "oO. 
POUeAtCLON Dias le Comp yiIne ss(3)) the Deputy=rProvincial 
MacasiGen, i Geo CeWatt- a (4) "Dr. §—GOrdon i ebULton: 
Celiac. = MalcolmeMactecod;s (6) Dr. Earle Pe Scarlett; 
ye Me. Haughton G. Thomson; (8) Mr. LeRoy A. Thorssen; 
(mia Meri1 lie Eee WOULG a LOjmDr. A. Mo Krist janson, 
AGacenrcur lanningsOrtrceree Gli) Mr. Bb. H. Mcbonald, 
Pinenicial and otacistical Analyses Ofiicer; and =(12) > Mr. 


J. R. B. Jones, Capital Development Officer. 


Event 7: Premier Manning's Study 

In 1962 the premier had initiated a series of new 
policies which were aimed at assisting the individual 
citizen of the province. The committee, which Manning had 
set up, articulated the notion of a minimum acceptable 
Standard OL Living inewthe province. The reasonsm@forsthis 
new emphasis or direction in Social Credit political 
philosophy are not the main concern of this study but the 
new approach was to take several forms in the 1960's. It 
can best be exemplified in the Human Rights legislation 


that was to follow in 1966. 
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Eventecce slhesNewesocial  ’Gredit Political 
Philosophy and the Development 
of pthe Human Resources: Idea 


in the Budget Speech (1966:3) Premier Manning had 
announced details of government proposals for a new program 
for a new generation of progressive people. To achieve 
this end the government proposed to adopt certain measures. 
The 1966 Budget was aimed principally at implementing the 
program in the following six areas: (1) expansion of educa- 
tional facilities across the province, including the 
Greation of a Department, of Youth with Robert Cc. Clark 
being appointed the first and only Minister of this Depart- 
ment July 4, 1966; (2) an increase in Subsidies under the 
Alberta Health Care Plan enabling all income groups to 
participate; (3) an increase in financial assistance to 
municipalities and the granting of tax discounts to reduce 
the burden of property tax; (4) a massive increase in high- 
Wave Eloge sana soubl Voubutlatngs construction; | (5)ian 
increase in funding of cultural activities, parks and 
recreation, and the preservation of historical sites; and 
(6) an increase in the developmental program for Northern 
Alberta through the provision of more roads, airstrips and 


community service to people in the remote areas. 


The mOre Sloniuicanuspart Of this mld-sixtwes 
program was: (1) the Human Rights legislation of 1966; 


(2) the establishment of the Human Resources Development 
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Awthority = (Statuteseot) Alberta,+1967-35); and’ 3) ?the 
establishment of the Human Resources Research dscns” 


(Statutes CfvAlberta, 1967:36). 


The Alberta Human Resources Research Council, 
assented to March 30, 1967 had been formed with the objec- 
tives of undertaking educational, social, economic and other 
research relating to and affecting the development and 


conservation of human resources in Alberta. 


Most significant of all these related events, was 
the publication in March 1967 of A White Paper on Human 
Resource Development. =This white* paper was essentially 
the blueprint for all future Social Credit political and 
social planning. Although the document bore the Premier's 
name it was widely recognised that the real authors of 
this white paper were in fact Preston Manning and 


DGwerGoicks Schmidt. 


The White Paper (1967b:17) contained some radical 
and innovatory ideas and these had been developed in some 
detarl:*e.g.', (l)"human*resources would®be*treated as*being 
intrinsically more important than physical resources; 
(2) consideration would be given to human beings individu- 
ally rather than to human beings collectively; and 


(3) a free enterprise economy in which all individuals had 


*Hereafter abbreviated as HRRC. 
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the maximum opportunity to participate would be regarded 


as more desirable than a state regimented economy. 


The White Paper (1967b:25) also contained proposals 
that a comprehensive approach relative to resources 
development would be characterized by: (1) a new priority 
for human resources development; and (2) a new emphasis on 


the individual in human resource development. 


One section dealing with the services for Human 
Resources Development (1967b:83) contained the following 
Significant announcements: (1) the Alberta Human Resources 
Research Council was in the process of being established; 
(2) the fact that the Alberta Universities Commission had 
been already established on April 1, 1966; and (3) new 


junior colleges and universities had been approved. 


This announcement was of some special significance 
for in the early 1966 meetings of the Universities 
Commission, it had been resolved that the matter of a 
fourth university should be held in abeyance and the 


University of Alberta should be permitted some further 


expansion. 

Event 9: The Commission on Educational 
Planning ee Drew Wee Hee Worth, 
Commissioner 


One of the major recommendations in the Report 


of the Royal Commission on Education in Alberta, 1959 
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(Recommendation 280) was that an Educational Planning 
Commission should be established at the earliest opportun- 
ity. Several factors now seemed to precipitate the 
establishment of the new commission: (1) June 1968, the 
Report of the Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education 
in the Schools of Ontario, the Hall-Dennis Report, had been 
released; (2) December 12, 1968 Premier Manning retired 
from the provincial political scene and was succeeded by 
HeaGGbyeleeo cClOM meonde os) meleerormer Minister of youth, 
Robert C. Clark, was appointed Minister of Education 
December 12, 1968, the appointment coinciding with the new 


Premier Harry E. Strom taking up office. 


The Hall-Dennis Report had been released in June 
1968 and its appearance had a major impact throughout 
Ganadtanweducational scisecles.. Robert C. Clark, ithe 
Minister of Education, was at the same time Chairman of 
the Human Resources Research Council and partly through 
the close working relationship of (1) the Minister, 
(2) the Deputy Minister, Dr. T. C. Byrne, (3) the Vice— 
President, Planning and Development, University of 
AUperca,s Dre We iH. WOLtn, and (4)"*the Director of the, uxke, 
Dr. L. Downey, it was agreed that the best interests of 
the province would be served if an overall study of educa- 


tion in Alberta could be undertaken. 


It was therefore resolved that an independent 
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commission on educational planning would be set up. 
Accordingly the Commission on Educational Planning was 
Sstabilishedeby.OrdereaanyGounci191126/69,sJunes 24, «19697 
and Dr. W. H. Worth was appointed Commissioner to head 
the enquiry. 

Event LOSS Post=sceconadary Education Until 


LOZ enea bertayPolicy 
Statement 


In January 1970, the Minister Robert C. Clark released 

a policy statement on post-secondary education. In general 
terms, the Minister expressed the belief that all Albertans 
who were capable of benefitting from undergraduate educa- 
tion in one or other of Alberta's three universities should 
be provided with the opportunity of doing so. The Minister 
stated that: (1) the government had established through 

the Universities Act of 1966 a university system for the 
province; and (2) the government had established a Univer- 
sities Commission to coordinate the efforts of this pro- 


vincial university system. 


The three existing universities, the University of 
Alberta, the University of Calgary, and the University of 
Lethbridge were coping with the demands of increasing 
enrolments. Nevertheless it was pointed out that by 1973 
student enrolments at the University of Alberta would 


probably reach 25,000. 


Therefore the Minister reaffirmed that the 
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construction of a fourth university would have to be 
commenced immediately and that the university would be 
completed within three years. The Minister also stated 
that: (1) the government would appoint a Board of Governors 
FOC SeeOUgE nmi niINvers IL yacar ly  inel97 0 wandm(2)mthe 
government would make an immediate commitment to plan a 
CanpusmcOms, (O0Umstudents.s lt. was,also implicitathat this 
White Paper on Post Secondary Education contained policies 
which the government would pursue until the Report of the 
Commission on Education Planning was received. 

Event lls) The Ecumenical, Inter-Church 


OorvwChristivan Orrvented 
University Movement 


This ecumenical, inter-church or Christian oriented 
university movement was little known but one which was 
considered to be quite significant by several persons 


prominent in university administration of that time. 


By November 1966, an inter-denominational group 
had been formed of persons who wished to promote the idea 
of a state supported university having a Christian orienta- 
tion. The government had encouraged this group to some 
extent and the discussions about the optimum way of absorbing 
the extra students who needed university places now included 
reference to this proposed ecumenical college. By December 
20, 1966 an Inter-Church Committee had been formed to 


examine this proposal. The committee consisted of the 
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following persons: Reverend T. L. Leadbeater (Anglican), 
Reverend Roy Bell (Baptist), Mr. T. Anderson (United), Mr. 
Sid Vincent (Alberta College), Reverend Father Kinderwater 


(R.C.) and the Reverend J. M. Zimmerman (Lutheran). 


Although the government seemed to favour the idea of 
a Christian university, the counter argument was put for- 
ward that universities were expected to operate on the 
basis of intellectual freedom and not on a quasi-religious 


basis. The ecumenical college was not established. 


Summary of Events 


It is reiterated that the purpose of this disserta- 
tion was to examine the genesis and evolution of Athabasca 
University. The university was first formally established 
on June 25, 1970 but prior to this date there had been 
several significant commissions, studies and official 
statements which hinted at the establishment of another 
university. These events assisted in helping to provide 
the appropriate intellectual climate and receptive atmos- 
phere necessary for the promotion of such a major project. 
The summary of events which now follows should be regarded 
as a chronological framework within which the key decisions 
were made. The period could also be viewed as a time of 
intense educational activity when the origins of many other 


educational ideas may have been generated. 
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(1) The establishment of the Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1957 by the Minister The Honourable A. O. 
Aalborg; (2) the Report of the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion in Alberta, 1959; (3) the establishment of the Survey 
Committee on Higher Education in Alberta, 1961; (4) the 
increase in provincial aid to education during the years 
1961-1970; (5) the special studies on higher education in 
Alberta undertaken by Dr. Andrew Stewart, 1965-66; 

(6) the establishment of the Alberta Universities Commis- 
Stone oi ell OG aj ecnceimpact OG Premier Manning s 
study committee, 1962; (8) the active promotion of the new 
Social Credit political philosophy and the human resources 
idea in 1967; (9) the establishment of the Commission on 
Educational Planning, June 1969; (10) the release of the 
report Post Secondary Education until 1972, An Alberta 
Policy Statement by the Minister The Honourable R. C. 
Clark; and (11) the Ecumenical or Inter-denominational 


College movement. 


All of these activities were closely interrelated 
in some way and helped to provide the environment necessary 


for the decision making activities that were to follow. 
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DurrTeuletesmin Establishing When the 
Decision was Made to Establish 
Athabasca University 

Lt whassbeeny proposed) that policy, analysts would 
agree it 1s diitacult and sometimes impossible to 
specify when, where and how a particular policy decision 
is made.. In the process of identifying the major 
events, reference was made to information obtained from 
the forty-five interviews and the official correspondence 
and memoranda of the Minister, the Universities Commission, 
and the University of Alberta, which related directly 
to the establishment of Alberta's fourth university. 
This correspondence included related topics such as: 
(1) the rapid growth of student enrolment; (2) financial 
allocations; and (3) the eventual siting of the new 


university. 


It is well understood that many factors must 
have come into consideration in the making of these 
decisions, e.g., some of the underlying factors, due 
to their informal nature did not lend themselves to 
empirical research. Consequently factors such as the 
numerous, informal social contacts of the key figures 
have been excluded from the study. Nevertheless the 
information obtained from an examination of correspondence 
and memoranda does provide a reasonably reliable guide 


(see Table 2, Appendix C) as to the sequence of major 
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events which resulted in the university's establishment 


Cmouney Zo. L907 


Appraisal of the Situation Immediately 
Prion to, Stage I 


Athabasca University was thus formally established 
on June 25, 1970 but it is with the months immediately 
Prior to this time that) most interest lies at this point 
in the study. The general feeling was that student 
enrolments which had been increasing at the rate of 
approximately 12% per annum were going to increase still 
further. The Chere of the Universities Commission, 
Dr. Andrew Stewart, had conveyed the information to 
Minus Ce meRODCE LEG Loli, mOnmADInuIe2/ 01970) that by 1o79ma 
fourth provincial university could be expected to cater 
for 10,000 students with a possibility of even reaching 
a 20,000 student enrolment. 

Exchanges Between Universities 


Commission and the University 
of Alberta 


The official correspondence between the University 
of Alberta and the Universities Commission is most 
revealing at this stage. It now seemed as if the Univer- 

sity and the Commission were negotiating with each other 
quite independently of other interested bodies. Naturally 


the Commission was still subject to ministerial control and 
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direction, but the exchanges between the University of 
Alberta and the Universities Commission would seem to 
indicate a high degree of independence or autonomy in 


both quarters. 


On July 21, 1966,three and a half months after the 
Commission came into operation on April 1, 1966, the 
ConmissionsChalrmanaDres Weele Swit wrote to Dr. We H- 
Johns, President, University of Alberta, on the subject 
of the expansion of higher education facilities in the 
Edmonton area. Dr. Swift had requested in this exchange 
that Dr. Johns and his colleagues in the University of 
Alberta should give some thought to possible solutions that 
may have occurred to them. Among the possibilities that 
Dr. Swift mentioned for consideration were: the establish- 
ment of satellite campuses, junior colleges, liberal arts 


colleges and the like. 


By September 14, 1966 Dr. Swift had decided that 
the Commission "must very shortly get into a serious study 
of the problem." He proposed also that the University of 
Alberta should be prepared to make a presentation on this 


issue and be prepared to offer some solutions. 


The effect of ministerial control or influence on 
the work of the Commission was made clear by the advice 
that the Minister, The Honourable Raymond Reierson gave 


to the Commission. The Minister had stated on September 18, 
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i967 pe enateducEtOmamssnontage Of (funds *thetbuildingiotéa 
fourth provincial university would have to be postponed 
SOnMtCWOOrethreesycars.  eThesMinistenchadureferredatouthis 
decision as part of a series of new or modified decisions 
made by the government. The government, so it seemed, had 
decided that the University of Alberta should therefore 
commence planning for 21,000 students and not 18,000 as 


Originally had been intended. 


Differences of opinion seemed to have emerged by 
November 14, 1968 among those conducting the business of 
catering for the anticipated increase in student enrol- 
ments. Dr. M. Wyman, Acting President, University of 
Alberta argued that a fourth university should not now be 
established in Edmonton and that the University of Alberta 
should be allowed to expand its facilities. On December 
30, 1968 Dr. Wyman had expressed the view that 30,000 
students could be expected in 1973-74, or even perhaps 
A077 000mm byeMarChe24 L909 Mthen situation appeared™ to uhave 
become quite tense. Dr. Andrew Stewart had informed 
the university that the issues were too serious to be 
playing games of "upmanship." Dr. D. G. Tyndall, 
Vice-President, Finance, University of Alberta had written 
to the Commission on March 26, 1969 denying the allegation 
that professors at the University of Alberta were turning 


into amateur cost accountants. 
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These brisk exchanges between the central figures 
are included to show that there was not always the 
unanimity on important issues that one would have assumed 
to be the case. When the decision was finally made to 
establish a fourth university such exchanges did not seem 
EOVOCCUG TOsthessamegextent..~. The wording of -thesappropri= 
ate act seemed to preclude any additional argument or 
discussion, viz. 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council may from time 

to time, establish such additional Provincial 

Universities as he thinks necessary or desirable 

in the public interest, with such names as he 

CONSIdeGrse fitting, (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 

LO OVC urs nO peor 2) mean we4 )0('5 a (Ga?) a) 

The argument was further resolved in 1970, when the govern- 
Ment agreed to provide the Universities Commission with a 
GranteOos 569. o Mull onsLoreathe operating ysuppont,of athe 


four provincial universities and the Banff School of Fine 


BGeSmeo be cien yea LO, Lai 2s. 


About the same time, i.e., May 1970, Premier Harry 
E. Strom, together with the Minister, decided that studies 
into current educational issues and problems should be 
carried out with the appropriate provincial department or 
agency. There were by this time five such bodies: 
(1) the Department of Education; (2) the Universities 
Commission; (3) the Colleges Commission; (4) the Commis- 
sion on Educational Planning and (5) the Human Resources 


Research Council (see Figure 5, p. 94). 
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This proliferation of crown agencies or commissions 
was intensely disliked by the succeeding PC government, who 
felt that such agencies were undemocratic in that they 
tended to remove responsibility from the appropriate 
minister. As soon as the PC government came to power 
it was decided that all the commissions mentioned would be 


closed down in one way or another. 


Notwithstanding the above, the Premier and the 
Minister decided that these investigations into current 
educational issues and problems would be undertaken. It 
now becomes increasingly more difficult and complicated 
to trace this sequence of events accurately partly due to 
Chem bactuathau: (1) the same people involved in these 
negotiations tended to appear again but in different 
organizations undertaking a somewhat different role; and 
(2) the various interest groups and networks which had been 
formed were now beginning to take on a more definite form 


and structure. 


In addition, there was also the complicating factor 
that while there were obvious and overt groups and 
organizations, there were now identifiable groups and 


networks who could best be described as covert. 
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The Formal Roles and Groups 


Some of the key actors were involved in several 
ways: (1)) Dat Tae. sByrneawasy(a)mDeputy (Minister:-of 
Education, (b) a member of the Universities Commission, 
(c) Chairman of the Policy Committee HRRC and (d) soon 
to become the foundation President of Athabasca University; 
C25 Dre WaeHssWorthewas ala) Commissioner; 3Commissizon on 
Educational Planning, (b) the former Vice-President, 
Planning and Development, University of Alberta, (c) soon 
to become Deputy Minister of Advanced Education, and 
then (d) Deputy Minister of Advanced Education and 
Manpower; and (3) Dr. L. Downey was (a) Director of the 
HRRC and (b) Coordinator of Research for the Commission 


on Educational Planning. 


The HRRC is worthy of a separate study in itself 
for the remarkable contribution which it made to educa- 
tional progress and innovation in Alberta in its five years 
of existence. Several former members of the organization 
are currently (1979) professors of educational administra- 
BIOnPEUNLVeELSiLLY Ob Alberta. These include: "()) (Drwhemd. 
Ingram, the former Associate Director and Coordinator of 
Educational Studies; (2) Dr. E. Miklos, the former Executive 
Secretary, Policy Committee and Head of the Education 
Planning) MiSSi Ones) mOimen Gra MCINtCOS!, schey Orme: masse 


ClateelLOuLHhceDiArecLtom manda 4). Dr. IT. C.nByrney es thesctormenr 
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chairman of the Policy Committee who is a visiting professor 


(1979) at the University of Alberta. 


The HRRC was regarded by some people as a "closed 
club," the expression being used here in the non-pejorative 
sense. Nevertheless the publications of the HRRC did 
command respect and interest from many quarters. These 
mcd ouOnen Dp yenin te lp meungramsandeDyck (1970) 7 the 
Challenge of the Seventies, Planning Education for the 
Decades Ahead: A Mission Proposal, and one by 
Miklos, Bourgette and Cowley (1972), Perspectives on 


Educational Planning, 


The Informal and Ad Hoc Groups 


The sections which now follow are possibly the most 
Cauclal a meaning ileandaimportcant lin this study ~e they are 
also the most difficult to describe accurately. For in 
describing informal and elite networks of key influentials, 
the information utilized is based on impressions gathered 


iuomeexternal observations. 


Therefore, it is stressed again that in these 
sections the analysis produced for this part of the study 
is based on data gathering and analysis which was: CH lls 
part confidential; (2) largely impressionistic; and (3) to 
a great extent based purely on the judgement and discretion 


Of this writer. 
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However in naturalistic observational studies the 
approach of the investigative journalist can be justified 
provided the comments are fair and reasonable. Guba (1978: 
61) has stated recently that the notions of adequacy, 
Teplicabil lity, smpattiality and fLagtrness are far more 
appropriate in a qualitative study, than criteria such 
SomouUcnhenticiiyv va TOiLry 7) relLlability and objectivity 


which are normally utilized in a quantitative study. 


There now follows a description of three discrete 
groupings which may be classified as informal or ad hoc 
groups and which made a most significant contribution to 
the eventual establishment of Athabasca University. 


CGEQUDE pe LUCeAG = 16C GLOUD a ReLebEed to 


Also in a Non-Pejorative Sense as the 


Back Room Boys 


Most informed observers agree that this ad hoc 
group (see Figure 6) was, without doubt, most influential 
in the decision-making processes which resulted in the 
establishment of Athabasca University. The group con- 


sisted of the following persons: 


Ge Doe Te Cappy cine = DeputyaMinu ster Of Education, 
(2) Dr. W. H. Worth, Commissioner, Commission on 
Educational Planning; (3) Drv W. Az Se Smith, 


President, University of Lethbridge; (4) Dr. L. W. 


Lees) 


Downey, Director, MHRRC; and (5)) Dri A. Ms Kriastjanson, 


Academic Planning Officer, Universities Commission. 
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Group 2: The Executive Assistants or 


Special Consultants Referred to Also 


in a Non-Pejorative Sense as the 
Whizz Kids 


Bice WeacmanoOcnemeatstinct , -§intormaleqroupindsoL 
younger men who were described as being "hell bent on 
doing a lot of things" (see Figure 6). To describe these 
executive assistants as a group may he doing them an 
injustice, because they certainly did not perceive them- 
selves as an identifiable group. Nor did they attribute 


to themselves the same power and influence as did so many 


other people looking on from the outside at the activities 


of the provincial Social Credit government. They were 
assumed to exert a lot of power and influence in the 
provincial government, and they probably did. The circle 


consisted of the following persons: 


GQi)eiDwahracke Schmidt) Specral” Consultant to ithe 


President of the Executive Council, perhaps the key 


fa gquremin «hiss gqroup;s(2)e@Jo0hn J. Barr, executive 
assistant to the Minister of Education; (3) Owen 
Anderson, economic/political adviser to the 

Executive Council; (4) Donald Hamilton, executive 
assistant to the Premier; and (5) Preston Manning 


who held no official government appointment, but 


was very active as a party functionary. He was also 


Premier Manning's son. 
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Group 3: A Network or Collectivity of 
Three Discernible Groups with Premier 
He Eoestrom as the’ Epicentre of this 
Group 


This grouping is somewhat more difficult to describe 
accurately, but it did seem at this stage as if Premier 
Strom was caught up by the pressures of three competing 
groups. (1) The deputy ministers, i.e., the professional 
Civil servants; (2) members of his own cabinet; and 
(3) the group of special consultants and executive assis- 
tants described in group 2, who it seemed shared a close 
relationship with some of the cabinet and had complete 


access to all cabinet business and the premier. 


The Government Decides to Establish a 
POUStCHerLOVinclalmUni versity 
From an examination of the documentation it would 
seem that the decision to establish a fourth university 


was made on two separate occasions. 


(1) December 20, 1966 when the government decided 
that another university was needed in the Edmonton area. 
The arguments for the establishment of another university 
at this time centred around the options of: (15) ata 
proximate campus; (b) a satellite campus; (c) an indepen- 
dent university; and (d) an interdenominational university. 
The political activity at this time was mainly in response 


to a pressing demand for more university places. This 
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decision was shelved September 19, 1967 due to a shortage 


Or taund sr. 


(2) December 16, 1969 when the government made a 
firm commitment to proceed with the fourth university. 
The circumstances surrounding this decision were more 
complicated, due to the combination of groups and factors 


which have been described in the previous sections. 


However it would seem appropriate to draw attention 
again to the main concerns at this time. It is reiterated 
that this was not a simple issue to pinpoint. Therefore 
the main factors are resummarized as follows. 


Summary of the Main Features 


Prior to Stage One 


(1) A pressing demand for more university places 
still existed. (2) The emergence of the Universities 
Commission, the HRRC, the Commission on Educational 
Planning, the increased interest of the Department of 
Education and the University of Alberta, seemed to 
promote the appropriate type of educational environment 
necessary for the successful establishment of a new 
University.) s(3jmuhesactivities: of identifiedsintormnal 
and ad hoc groups which were pressurizing the 


premier and cabinet for a more rigorous program of social 


reform. These included the group of five, i.e., the ad hoc 


group or "backroom boys" who had now emerged as a most 
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influential and powerful group. It alse included, to some 
extent, the group of special consultants and executive 


assistants to the cabinet. 


LiemacmnocmdeOlpsCONSi Sting Of Dat mG. sbyine, 
Die er me NOmt hi mC erro. OMI th,. Drew Le) We DOWnNeY.and 
Dr. A.M. Kristjanson was said to be the group who 
was most intimately connected and responsible for the 


ultimate establishment of Athabasca University. 


This was the key period, i.e., the period immediately 
prior to stage one, when the political tradeoffs were taking 
place. It is impossible to transcribe all the unrecorded 
and informal negotiations and details relating to the 
political tradecffs that did take place in regard to pro- 
posals for an ecumenical university and an Alberta Academy. 
These observations are based on information which was given 
to this researcher from a number of reliable and confiden- 


tial sources who prefer to remain anonymous. 


The acumen or political nous of this ad hoc group 
was demonstrated clearly by the way in which the group 
responded to the need to provide alternatives for the 
increasing numbers of students. It is usually considered 
politically advantageous to respond to a perceived need, 


and this is precisely what that ad hoc group did. 
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The main features of the period immediately prior 
to stage one were the close and harmonious working relation- 
ships believed to exist between the Minister, Robert C. 
GVarky ands thesDeputy eMinister,) Dr.—gT. C. Byrne, and 
between the Deputy Minister and the Commissioner for 


BdUCdi@LOnNaleelanning ;eDr.) We H.|Worth. 


According to unanimous agreement in the comment of 
some former and current cabinet ministers, members of the 
Opposition, former executive assistants, deputy ministers 
and former members of the Universities Commission, one 
person in particular, the Deputy Minister of Education, 
Dr. T. C. Byrne, had by now emerged as the main driving 
force in this move to establish a fourth provincial 


university. 


Stage I in the Development of Athabasca University: 
June 25), 097 0O=-Atgust* 3 97 
Tha Swe L LOG at LOMmunCme Olmel os OmetOmAUugust. 3 17a81 9 72 

was the vital period of fourteen months which followed the 
establishment of Alberta's fourth university by Order in 
Council 1206/70, June 25, 1970 (see Figure 7). This was 
the period when the Minister of Education, The Honourable 
Robert C. Clark, put into effect the new social development 
programs of the Social Credit government. The Deputy 
Minister of Education during the first ten months of this 


period was Dr. T. C. Byrne who remained Deputy Minister 
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until May 1971 when he resigned from that position to 


become the foundation president of Athabasca University. 


This was a most exciting period in social planning 
development in Alberta. According to informed observers, 
this first period of Athabasca University's development 
was characterized by a sense of euphoria and an intense 
intellectual excitement. This feeling had originated even 
before the university was formally established, but now 
this same sense of urgency and excitement had been trans- 
ferred to the period commencing June 25, 1970. Lt was a 
period of ideas and planning, of a thoughtful and humane 
government responding to a need in a sensitive way. 

It was a period characterized by a social climate that 
was favourable to post-secondary educational expansion 
and development. It was a period, to use a Social Credit 
term, of hard heads and soft hearts, when the Social 
Credit government of the day was demonstrating tremendous 
enthusiasm for rectifying all the major social problems 


from education to health and crime prevention. 


The Minister of Education during this period was 
described as youthful, able, conscientious, dedicated and, 
perhaps most revealing, as being always accessible and 
approachable. Even the Premier, The Honourable Harry E. 
Strom, was so accessible to the public that he would often 
return telephone calls personally, much to the surprise 


of the persons called. 
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This 1971 Cabinet of the Social Credit Government 
was described by informed observers as being perhaps overly 
idealistic, but nevertheless favourably inclined towards 
PEOMOtIng Heducationmrn the provinces. Tocillustrate this 
Pont iMeadetElonmtom promoting thelesitabl ishmentses 
Alberta's fourth university, the government also approved 
the appointment of three hundred new staff members to the 


University of Alberta in one year. 


While the Minister was described in terms of youth 
and idealism, the Deputy Minister of the time was des- 
cribed in the following terms: a highly respected and 
trusted senior public servant. These terms were used by 
cabinet ministers of both the major parties. The Deputy 
Minister was perceived to be a person whose advice and 
experience were utilized by the Minister. Some observers 
have described this period as ideal from a political/ 
administrative point of view. At the political level the 
Minister was perhaps somewhat youthful and idealistic, and 
the Deputy Minister, at the administrative level, was 
regarded as a person of considerable experience. This 
combination was regarded by numerous observers as highly 
satisfactory as the views of the political master could be 
tempered when necessary by the experience of an able, 


respected and above all, trusted public servant. 


A further example is given to illustrate the drama, 


the excitement and the high hopes that were held for this 
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new and entirely different concept of a university. In 
alnat tLempiEstoucapbure the. prevailing spirit of contemporary 
university development seven members of the interim 
governing council, despite some public outcry at the 
expenditure of taxpayer's money, visited: (1) University 
of Wisconsin at Green Bay; (2) Trent University; (3) the 
University of California at Santa Cruz; (4) Simon Fraser 
University; (5) University of Sussex; (6) the Open 
Uraversity 7 jethemUniversity of Kent; (8) the University 


of Essex; and (9) the University of East Anglia. 


All the high hopes and grand schemes were suddenly 
dashed when the election results of August 31, 1971 became 


known. 


stage illin the Development of Athabasca University: 
Moratorium, September 10, 1971-December 20, 1972 


This period from September 10, 1971-December 20, 1972, 
if not the most crucial period, was certainly the time when 
Athabasca University's affairs reached their lowest ebb. In 
brief, the expected huge increase in Alberta student enrol- 
ments did not materialize and projections in student 


numbers were found to be quite inaccurate. 


The new PC government wisely declared a moratorium 
until such time as the situation would become clearer. 


ThewsSpilciteOls the times can best be summarized by two 
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quotes. (1) The new minister of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Advanced Education (see Figure 8), The Honourable 
J-e Us OSterawacequoted asmsaying: “This is not quite a 


Budgets Srceze, se bUutsyouemight call it a very heavy chill,” 
and (2) Dr. T. C. Byrne, by then Athabasca University's 
first president of four months, stated more recently 

that: "Although there was a budgetary freeze in the fall, 
the frost did not appear on the window pane until the 


Spel Oa 


The following scenario describes this period: 
(1) a new PC government which by all accounts was swept 
into office unexpectedly; (2) a new government which kept 
to itself in the early months of office while policy was 
rapidly being formulated; (3) a Minister of Advanced 
Education, the Honourable J. L. Foster, who did not seem 
to be offering any positive guidance to the fledgling 
university; (4) a government which finally decided that 
there would be no plans for educational expansion; and 
(5) a government which instead had decided that there 
Would) ber strictsboudagetary controls, cutbacks in) the poste 
secondary educational system and a freeze on all educa- 


ficonals construction. 


During this early period of stage two it was 
becoming clearer to all concerned that the PC government 


was going to be faced with some decisions regarding 
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Piemict cote Che enOlmEnepeOvV uncial university. eelhe 
following questions arose: (1) Should the government 
terminate the whole project immediately on the grounds 
that a fourth university was no longer needed? 

(2) Should the government establish it completely 
LOmLowi nGtnemomoinealeplans ands concept?.< (3)7 Should 
the government find some other scheme which would amount 
to a compromise between complete rejection and complete 


acceptance of the original plan? 


The HRRC was still a very active organization at 
this time. Plans were being discussed to assist Athabasca 
Unavemsity Unithes setting up sof alregionall laboratory by 
December 30, 1971. The HRRC was also to undertake a 
project in social accounting to assess the quality of life 
in Alberta. The term "social audit” was developed at this 


time to describe this attempt to take stock of the health 


and robustness of a society by describing social conditions, 


identifying discrepancies between social conditions and 
goals and taking account of the delivery of social 

services. This project was in the process of being dis- 
cussed by February 9, 1972 and it seemed as if the HRRC 
was to be permitted to carry on under its new political 


Masters. 


However, by early January 1972, the new Premier 


The Honourable Peter Lougheed had decided that the 
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commissions established by the Social Credit government 
would be closed down. On January 6, 1972 Miss W. Helen 
Hunley ; *"Ghairmanvof the HRRG and ‘Minister without ‘Portfolio, 
formally stated that cabinet had decided to phase out the 
HRRC. However this information had been conveyed person- 
ally by the Premier himself in a telephone call to the 
members of the governing body a short time previously. 

The Premier had made it clear that the HRRC was not going 
LOmCONLINUC  ancGeliwceased Operations Ottictally Auguste 32, 


RO tee 


In the meantime it seemed highly likely that 
Athabasca University, another Social Credit venture, 


would suffer the same fate. 


By January 18, 1972 a brief resume of the collective 
activity of the ten members of the interim governing 
authority had been forwarded to the Minister of Advanced 
Education, Jimvhoster sw. By March 31, 1972"the imminent 
dissolution of the HRRC was being discussed, although 


vheehRROedtde linger sOnsuntite August 9317 1972: 


Athabasca University's fate seemed extremely bleak 
during this period. Persons, who can remember this time 
well, have said that morale was at an all time low and only 
the optimism, leadership and tour de force of the President, 


Die 1vuCce byrne, ner dethesunaversity together. 
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However, according to all informed sources, just 
when Athabasca seemed to be destined for the same fate 
as wthe HRRG,; a combination of circumstances dramatically 


changed the whole situation. 


Whereas Dr. Byrne as the former deputy minister 
enjoyed the complete trust of his Minister Robert C. 
Clark, the present situation, i.e., early 1972, was 
quite different. The new Minister of Advanced Education 
had no such deputy minister to whom he could turn— 
the reasons to be explained shortly (see Figure 8, 


peel: 


As luck or fate would have it, a most unfortunate 
crisis situation had occurred at the Red Deer College 
which was to have repercussions that would influence 
Athabasca University's future. The Red Deer College 
affair was doubly significant for the new and youthful 
Minister of Advanced Education. It was his first major 
crisis in the area of advanced education and Red Deer 
Waseinethe:MiniSter' Seown electoral jurisdiction. selhus 


he was required to respond promptly on both accounts. 


The Minister therefore chose Dr. T. C. Byrne, the 
former deputy minister and new president of the near foun- 
dering university to head an enquiry for the Alberta Execu- 


tive Council into the state of affairs at the Red Deer 


College. Dr. Byrne was duly appointed by Orders in Council 
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427/72, 428/72, March 21, 1979 pursuant to Section 2 of the 
Public Enquiries Act as the Commissioner for the purpose of 


enquiring into and concerning the Red Deer College at Red Deer. 


Suffice to say at this stage, the matter was resolved 
by the Commissioner to the entire satisfaction of the 
Minister. One result of this successfully completed 
Commission of Enquiry was that the Minister was now more 
inclined to respond to the advice of the university president/ 
commissioner/and former deputy minister. Accordingly on 
May 30, 1972 the Minister made two announcements: Giyaeb hat 
all physical planning for Athabasca University would be 
suspended indefinitely—this announcement was expected; and 
(2) more important to Athabasca's future, the government 
had approved, in general terms, the proposal of the interim 
governing authority to continue academic planning by under- 
taking a pilot project which would test in a practical 
setting various dimensions of the Athabasca University 
model. By December 1972 the proposal had been resolved 
still further, and it was announced that the Department of 
Advanced Education and the governing authority had agreed 
On a course of action whereby academic planning would be 
directed towards the design and delivery of multimedia 


university level courses to off-campus students. 


Athabasca University was no longer foundering, but 


was .now a viable institution. It had a full time staff of 
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ten, six of whom were academic employees. 


The relationship hetween the Minister and the 
Deputy Minister was much more complex at this time than in 
the previouspstage. Inithe first phase during the difficult 
times of the Red Deer College enquiry, there had not been 


One deputy minister but three. 


Dr. R. E. Rees, the former Deputy Minister of 
Education, was appointed to the post of Deputy Minister of 
Advanced Education. He held this position until June 9, 
1972, but due to Dr. Rees taking retirement leave it was 
necessary to appoint acting deputy ministers in the 
interim period. According to the Alberta Gazette, March 
15, 1972, Mr. A. Bredo assumed the duties of an interim 
acting deputy minister and was followed shortly by Mr. J. P. 
Mitchell who was also appointed as an acting deputy 


menestem (seerkigures 3s, p.9131)-: 


This state of flux was resolved quickly when on 
June 16, 1972 the report A Choice of Futures (the Worth 
Report) was finally completed, thereby releasing Dr. W. H. 
Worth who became Deputy Minister of Advanced Education 


September 1, 1972. 


The period from September 1972 to December 20, 
1972 was a particularly productive and important one for 


Athabasca sUniversaty.eeawsigniticant publication, Athabasca 
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University: An Experiment in Practical Planning, had been 
HeLeacscdmineOcrtOpere. 9) 2mand on October 15, 1972 it) was 
agreed that Athabasca University would experiment with the 
Alberta Academy model. This concept had been given con- 
siderable coverage in the Worth Report. It can be assumed 
therefore that the political trade-offs had in fact taken 
place, and that Cabinet reached its decision about the 
future role of Athabasca University after the appropriate 
advice had been received from the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Advanced Fducation. In brief, Cabinet had 
decided to grant Athabasca University a new lease of life 


byeOrdermineCouncim.9oe6/7 2,5 December "20, 91972. 


Stage III in the Development of Athabasca University: 
Acceptance, December 20, 1972-November 6, 1975 
This period from December 20, 1972 to November 6, 

1975 was a more lengthy one of thirty-five months during 
which time the pilot scheme was thoroughly tested and 
then accepted. The minister for the first twenty-seven 
months of this period was still Jim Foster, and he was 
succeeded on April 13, 1975 by The Honourable Dr. A. E. 
Hohol. The Deputy Minister of Advanced Education for the 
complete period was Dr. W. H. Worth, although during this 


time a major cabinet re-shuffle produced a newly styled 


Department of Advanced Education and Manpower (see Figure 9) 


with corresponding changes in the designations of the key 


personnel. 
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Minister of Advanced Education 
and Manpower 


The Honourable Dr. A.E. Hohol 


Deputy Minister of Advanced Education 
and Manpower 


Dr. W.H. Worth 


Figure 9. Key personnel involved with the decisions, November 6, 1975 
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The seasonserOnethe, successiof this stage, of 


Athabasca University's development follow. 


Most observers of this period attribute much of 
the successful implementation of the pilot project scheme 
to the astuteness and dedication of the university 
president, Dr. T. C. Byrne. Most observers were quick 
to remind this researcher that Dr. Byrne had been a highly 
successful deputy minister who understood government 
strategy and, in particular, the way in which Cabinet 


made its’ decisions: 


In short, the President was quick to perceive 
which way the political winds were blowing. Without 
his skilful leadership these same commentators agreed 
that Athabasca would have suffered the same fate as 
the HRRC, which it was alleged, had not built up the 
same type or degree of political support necessary for 
Survival in a more hostile environment. The HRRC made 
some serious miscalculations from which it never 


recovered. 


The concept of distance learning was becoming 
more acceptable in academic circles, and was no longer 
regarded merely as a fad. The Minister, Jim Foster, 
approved of what he saw particularly as he had no sensitive 
or difficult political decisions to make. The pilot scheme 


had virtually let him off a potentially dangerous political 
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hook. The pilot scheme could be justified on educational 
grounds alone, for it was in fact research and develop- 
mentvin "higher =education within’ the province of Alberta. 
Many of the ideas now published in the Worth Report, 
released June 16, 1972 and which the PC government had 
accepted were being implemented in the pilot scheme. 

This period was most satisfactory from Athabasca Univer- 
Sity's point of view and from the government's position 


as well. 


The latent demand for higher education was becoming 


more apparent and this was reflected in March 1974 by 
nineteen persons being appointed to the full time staff. 
In September 1974 the first three courses were offered: 
CbmeAnclentLeROOUCSEOLmciIC sModern, World?) (2) = introduction 
to the Study of Human Communities; and (3) World Ecology: 
The Scientific Context. The total number of course 


registrations was 534. 


By March 31, 1975 the number of full time staff 


had reached thirty-six, and the pilot study undertaken 


in 1973 was concluded in early 1975. It remained for the 


provincial government to decide whether or not Athabasca 
University would move from the status of a pilot project 


to that of an emerging but permanent university. There 


now followed an interregnum or a pause in the university's 


expansion to await this crucial government decision. 
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The discussion paper, Athabasca University: An 
Experiment in Practical Planning, produced in June 1975 
by the Department of Advanced Education and Manpower 
seemed to preempt the position that would be taken by 
the government. The Department was aware of the latent 
demand for higher education in the province, and was of 
the opinion that Athabasca University should be estab- 
lished as an open university. The Department held the 
view that the university should provide undergraduate 
courses for special groups in the province: (1) those who 
were disadvantaged culturally, educationally, socially, 
economically; and (2) those who by choice or circumstance 
could not avail themselves of studies at other Alberta 


Universities. 


Keeping in mind the fact that the pilot project 
had been completed to the Minister's satisfaction early 
in 1975 and that the discussion paper of the Department 
of Advanced Education and Manpower had reported favourably 
on the proposed role and mandate of Athabasca University 
in June 1975, the final and key decision of the govern— 


ment took only three and one half months in coming. 


The’ Deputy Minister, Dr. W. H. Worth, had written 
tou Dreveenct ByrnemoneAugqusteo ,. 1o/7Sestabingamnicrmalia, 
that the report of L. W. Downey Research Associates Ltd. 


released March 24, 1975 (The Athabasca University Pilot 
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Project) had been taken into account when considering 


Athabasca University's permanent status. 


Again, this) 1s of considerable significance. It 
should be remembered that the HRRC had been closed down 
bye ches rCegovernmentaAuguSst 31, 1972, bum this organiza— 
tion had reappeared in much the same way as Phoenix 
arising from the ashes as the research firm of L. W. 
Downey Research Associates Ltd. It was in fact the 
HRRC operating under a new guise, with the same personnel 
undertaking the same kind of social science research 


but financed this time by substantial government contracts. 


The favourable decision of the Cabinet was 
conveyed by the Deputy Minister, Dr. W. H. Worth, in 
aeleuLceneda ve@mOGvuOberss ley sl9 75. tOeDr. 7. (Gs iby rnes 
First, it was the Deputy Minister who wrote that he was 
pleased to advise that Cabinet had approved in principle 
the establishment of Athabasca University as a permanent 
baccalaureate university. The Deputy Minister wrote also 
that the Department viewed this as a most significant 
event and that they looked forward to participating 
in it. Then, three days later on November 3, 1975 the 
Minister Dr. Av Eb. HOnOlewrotenin a Simi larimannereco 
the Reverend E. Checkland, Acting Chairman, Athabasca 
University Governing Authority informing him that he 


and the other members of the governing authority would 
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be happy to know that the Executive Council had approved 
in principle the establishment of Athabasca University 
as a permanent baccalaureate level university. The 
Minister wrote also that he looked forward to the con- 
tinuing cooperation of the authority in what he termed 


a unique and promising endeavour. 


This period clearly seemed to belong more to 
the forces of the Deputy Minister, the Department of 
Advanced Education and the governing authority than to 
the Minister and Cabinet. The initiative for the move 
to support Athabasca University's existence at this time 
lay clearly with the Deputy Minister. Ina letter dated 
August 5, 1975 the Deputy Minister had written that he 
intended to review comments or suggestions originating 
from the Athabasca University Governing Authority 
following which the Minister would submit a proposal to 
Executive Council for consideration and decision. The 


implication was that subject to the Deputy Minister's 


approval or consent, the Minister would take the proposal 


to Executive Council. The scenario alters considerably 
in the next stage when it is the Minister personally 


who is seen to take the initiative by promoting legis- 


lation which would finally safeguard Athabasca University's 


IHLeLrestsS Still tubenern. 
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stage IV in the Development of Athabasca University: 
MnCeCRSeMen eNO vemoerno, LI75-Apr iil 2) lors 


Ti omoe Glogm lGOneNOVember 6,0) L9755 cO Aprile! 2 yasl970 
Vasted thirty months during which time the minister was 
Sieh mee eiOClOl met he deputy ministem~eronsthe = tirst 
eognity months tote titsmperi0d was Dr. We He. Worth, butvhe 
resigned from this position June 30, 1976 and returned to 
the University of Albertavas Dean of the Faculty of 
Education. Dr. Worth was succeeded by Dr. H. Kolesar on 


Octobe ral a. 9 7 62 


Onethessamemdayzm October. 1), 1976, Dr. WeeA.. oO. 
Smith, the Dean of Arts at Simon Fraser University, the 
former president of the University of Lethbridge and a 
member of the small ad hoc committee described earlier, 
assumed the position of Athabasca University's second 


president. 


By this time Athabasca University was employing 
ninety-eight professional staff, forty-four support staff, 
had provided calendar information to 8,000 people and was 
DEOVICINGgminStructlonalesenvice to jl, 2/0 students ine 
student body by this time seemed to fall into three distinct 


groups: teachers, housewives and clerical workers. 


The total expenditure of Athabasca University 
during the period)1976—-7 /swas)Si,986,;000. If that figure 


is compared to the University of Alberta's total 
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Minister of Advanced Education 
and Manpower 


The Honourable Dr. A.E. Hohol 


Deputy Minister of Advanced Education 
and Manpower 


Dr. H. Kolesar 


Figure 10. Key personnel involved with the decisions, April 12, 1978 
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expenditure for the same period 1976/77, $107,396,000 
it may seem slight, but the fact remained that Athabasca 
University had been approved as a permanent baccalaureate 


university and was indeed a viable institution. 


This period 1976/77 was the time when Athabasca 
became a university in form and fact as well as in name. 
It was the time when the university began to fulfill its 
potential. It was also the crucial period when the 


legalities of Athabasca's position began to be clarified. 


Athabasca University had been established by a series 
of Orders in Council (see Table 1, Appendix C). Some people 
close to the governing authority were of the opinion that 
Orders in Council were most unsuitable as a means of 


legitimizing the activities of the new university. 


OneApride hoje ow Dr. R.A. BOSeCLCCI,s ASSiStant 
Deputy Minister of Advanced Education wrote to Dr. Smith, 
the new president, stating that a meeting had taken place 
with all four universities. The main topic of the meeting 
had been Athabasca University's position relative to the 
other three universities and the Universities Amendment 
AGteLo // ss thise aC CawasmucadyerOr LCV lew; sNCeaRleigLc 
drafting it was hoped that Athabasca University's governing 
body would function effectively within the Universities 


ACT. 
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Dr. Bosetti had expressed the opinion that while 
he did acknowledge Dr. Smith's desire for separate 
legislation, he had to reassert that it was government 
policy to govern all universities under The Universities 


AGE 


Legal opinion is of some interest here. Field 
Owen in a letter to Athabasca University defined a 


university as follows: 


A Univers#ey under TherUniversities Act is an 
independent corporation and is neither an agent 
nor an emanation of the Crown. Hence its 
employees Anew nOtmeChV il Servants 7 4). it the 
Government gives Athabasca a new Act or excludes 
many of the provisions of the existing Universities 
Act from Athabasca, it may well be that Athabasca 
University may properly be characterized as an 
agent of the Crown and not as an independent 
cOEpOration. (Field Owen to Athabasca University, 
iia» iXgopeni alee Whe) a/ 7) 
On May 10, 1977 legal opinion from Field Owen, Barristers 
and Solicitors, re The Universities Act and Bill 45 is 
again of interest. In brief, the view was expressed in 
this opinion that counsel was unhappy with the approach 
of the proposed legislation. The view was expressed 
that what was created by an Order in Council could be 
varied or terminated by an Order in Council. Athabasca's 
position as the fourth university in Alberta should there- 
fore be regarded as extremely suspect. It was held that 


when the very powers and functions of the university and 


the composition of its Board could be changed from week to 
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week by successive Orders in Council, the claim of indepen- 
dence should be regarded more as a hope than a reality. 
That is, what Athabasca University needed was a separate 
piece of legislation which would allow it to perform its 


unique tasks within a proper legislative framework. 


The government's position on this matter had been 
presented by Dr. Bosetti on April 18, 1977. Subsequent 
legal opinion from Field Owen on May 10, 1977 in Dr. 


Bosetti's view was "not very positive." 


The situation appeared to have been resolved by 
Ma yar J ee Gem tonenadawritten=tO™wDnr. sHonol 
indicating that he appreciated the leadership that 
Dr. Hohol had demonstrated in providing through the 
passage of Bill 45, The Universities Amendment Act, 1977, 
a legislative base from which the university could con- 


tinue its development. 


While Dr. Smith nevertheless hankered for the 
separate legislation which he believed would be more 
effective, he was still appreciative and enthusiastic 
about the present legislative arrangements. In brief, 
on April 12, 1978 following government policy as previously 
outlined by Dr. Bosetti, the Athabasca University Regula- 
tions were duly constituted, pursuant to Section 4.1 of 


The Universities Act. 
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It had taken two governments almost twelve years 
of constant negotiation from December 20, 1966 to April 
12, 1978 to make and implement the decision that there 


should be a fourth provincial university. 


As a postscript, it should be recorded that in 


appreciation of Dr. Hohol's sensitive handling of Athabasca 


University's peculiar legislative problems, the university 


bestowed upon him an Honorary Professorship at the June 


Poel 79R CONnVOCatlon: 


Review of the Four Stages of Development 


The genesis and development of Athabasca University 
has been considered in four distinct stages (see Figure 4, 


p. 92): euphoria, moratorium, acceptance and endorsement. 


Each of these four stages was associated with different 
key personnel. One of the aims of this chapter was to 
identify these key personnel and the different styles 
and characteristics that could be observed about them. 
The four situations are reviewed again and the differing 
roles of the ministers and deputy ministers are examined 


to ascertain what similarities and differences existed. 


Stages: ee Guphonla 


This was the period from June 25, 1970 to August 
31, 1971. The Social Credit Minister of Education was 


The Honourable Robert C. Clark and the Deputy Minister 
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CEahdvicatlonawacmOtweh. Cc. Byrne. 


During this period it was argued that the enthusi- 
asm, Optimism and perhaps idealism of the energetic 
minister were harmoniously balanced by the experience, 
astuteness and, above all, common sense approach of a 
most highly regarded, respected and trusted deputy 


Mrs cen. 


stage Ibs Moratorium 


This period extended from September 10, 1971 
POmPecenlche2 0, et) 2 mmince PCs Minister OL Advanced —pauca— 
tion was The Honourable J. L. Foster and the Deputy 
Minister of Advanced Education was Dr. W. H. Worth. 

Three other persens, Dire R.8E. Rees, Mr. A. Bredo and 
Mr. J. P. Mitchell, had been named to the position of 
deputy minister prior to Dr. Worth's appointment, but as 
these appointments were of a temporary or interim nature 


only, Dr. Worth's appointment was taken into consideration. 


This period was characterized by a more conserva- 
tive, cautious and restrained approach on the part of the 
minister, whereas a dynamic, energetic, pragmatic and 
far sighted approach was demonstrated by the deputy 
minister. This combination of two different administra- 
tive styles was to be ultimately of distinct advantage 


to Athabasca after the freeze or moratorium was over. 
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Stage III: Acceptance 


This period lasted from December 20, 1972 to 
November 6, 1975. The same minister and deputy minister 
were in office as in the previous period, with the excep- 
tion that a new Minister of Advanced Education and 
Manpower, The Honourable Dr. A. E. Hohol was appointed 


OnmAD G3 alo no. 


During this crucial period, the deputy minister 
displayed the same forceful characteristics and the same 
pragmatic approach that he displayed in the preceding 
stage. The atsadisties was less restrained in his approach 
with the result that the government came to accept this 


new and totally different concept of a university. 


Stage IV: Endorsement 


This period lasted from November 6, 1975 to April 
12, 1978. The minister for the complete period was 
Stu Dara Ono lmwandsthe deputy minister Lorethe 
first eight months was Dr. W. H. Worth. .He was succeeded 
BsHOCDULY mintsteLED yar mH KOleSar eine Lhewtniuece 
previous stages the initiative for decision making 
seemed to lie clearly with the deputy ministers due in 
part to the detailed nature of the planning that was 
being undertaken in the preliminary stages of Athabasca 
University's development. In this final stage when the 


Alberta legislature passed regulations allowing formal 
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establishment of Athabasca University, the initiative for 
decision making was clearly with the minister. The 
thoughtful and sensitive responses to this issue by 

the minister were greatly facilitated by an efficient 

and productive Department of Advanced Education and Man- 


power. 


Summary 


This chapter has been a review of the four stages 
in the genesis and evolution of Athabasca University. 
It was proposed’in the chapter that there were clearly 
four stages in this development: (1) a period of euphoria; 
(2) the moratorium; (3) the acceptance stage; (4) the 


endorsement stage. 


It was argued also that prior to the commencement 
Of stage @lipuive. je thevinitial peniodsofseuphoria,tthere 
were a number of closely-related events within the 
external educational environment which greatly contributed 
to setting the scene for the promotion of an idea as the 


establishment of a new university within the province. 


While it is understood that solutions to new 
educational problems must have been formulating in many 
people's minds for possibly several years, a starting 
point was made with the 1957 Advisory Committee on 


Education established by the Minister of Education. From 
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this commencement date the key educational reports, the 
Major events within the external educational environment 
and the decisive Orders in Council were recorded and 


analyzed. 


Ttewaswconsidered further that the periodapriorsto 
Stages lsywassmostesignitacant in this studyed Hencesthe 
detailed analysis of the groups of influentials and the 
informal networks of elitist special interest groups who 
were referred to in the study as conglomerates of power, 


persuasion and influence (see Figure 5, p. 94). 


These groups were identified and an assessment was 
made of their input to the total decision-making process. 
The introductory stage or the seminal period was analyzed 
in some detail because this period clearly set the scene 
for the succeeding stages. This type of detailed analysis 
was not repeated before describing the events in stages 
II, III and IV mainly because the events described in 
the introductory period influenced to a great extent the 


three succeeding stages. 


The analysis of the introductory or seminal) period 
was followed by further detailed analyses of the four 
identified stages, referred to in this study as: (1) the 
initial period or the period of euphoria; (2) the moratorium 
or the time of the budgetary freeze; (3) the acceptance 


stage when the experiment with the pilot scheme was 
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undertaken; and (4) the time of endorsement when the univer- 
Sity as it is known today was finally accepted by the 


government. 


It was in these four sections that an analysis was 
MadesOf (1) theswoukingmrelattonship and (2) the ditfer- 
ences in administrative styles that existed between the 
Minister of education and his deputy minister. In this 
analysis of the relationship between minister and deputy 
minister, it was contended that in the first three stages 
of development the initiative for decision making lay 
clearly with the two deputy ministers, but in the fourth 
stage the minister himself assumed a more dominant leader- 
ship role in guiding the required regulations through the 


legislative process. 
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Chapter 5 


CONTEXT AND INTERPRETATION 


PaeCrOduc elon 


Two separate, distinct yet related problems are 
analyzed in this dissertation. In Chapter 4 the real 
world of policy making pertaining to the establishment 
of Athabasca University is described in some detail. 
The influentials, the elite groups and the informal 
networks have been identified and their respective 
contributions to the establishment of Athabasca University 
have been analyzed. In this second component of the 
study some generalizations and conclusions, based on 
an analysis of the identified events, are developed to 
provide greater understanding of the policy-making 


process. 


This chapter includes some theoretical generaliza- 
tions and conclusions presented in the form of: 
(1) propositions which have been derived from the study; 
and (2) a classification scheme in which three basic types 
of policy making are outlined (see Figure 11), and which 


May be regarded as a theoretical screen. 
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Theoretical Bases in the Study of Elite Groups, 


SOCl0-polmtei cals Relationships: and Informal 
POeveuce W OENuGruGes 
Wright Mills (1956) developed the thesis that 
certain key institutions in society were always controlled 
and dominated by a few men. This seems to have been the 
situation regarding the development of higher education 


in Alberta in the period under review. 


- Another view of the concept of elite groups has bean 
proposed by former Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
(1968:404) who defined an elite group as all those who 
couLds think sand arte their efforts towards the common 
good. Trudeau argued that this group might have 
consisted of manual labourers, street sweepers or univer- 
Sity professors but what made them an elite was their 
aptitude to think and care for the general good. Con- 
clusions reached by Zeigler and Tucker (1978) were similar 
to the conclusions reached in this study into the origins 
of Athabasca University, i.e., most of the important 
decisions were made well before the issue reached the 
legislature. According to them, official bodies such 
as state legislatures and school boards rarely initiated 
policy. Zeigler and Tucker (1978:137) argued that by the 
| time the legislature, council or school board come into 


play the issue and the policy options were well defined. 
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This study should therefore be viewed as one com- 
bining pure power political relationships and the more 
HiclistVemscocltOnpo mt cal patterns of action. In Steins 
(1968:42) view, pure power political relationships 
involved power, authority and rule used in the coercive 
Sense Ons enerollenenand,) SOC1IO-poOlitical patterns of 
action involved authoritative decision making in a society. 
Rieominc LUdeOmpOrIm:-OonrMaleand inftormaleastructures such 
as the executive, legislature, judiciary, political 


Parties sand) poditicals groups. 


Stein (1968:44) argued that political scientists 
had come to include the informal political structures in 
their analyses of political systems. Concepts had been 
developed which gave some precision to institutions and 
Datternseofeaction Such eas: (eepOULe Cale parties, 

(2) pressure groups; (3) political movements; (4) cliques 
anaetactions;: (5) competing elites;> and (6) political 


cultures and sub-cultures. 


The arguments proposed by Stein and by Meekison 
(1968) that events in recent years had caused a number of 
people to study the federal system, to examine its 
theoretical bases, its development and its problems 
could well be applied with some modifications to this 


present study into the origins of Athabasca University. 


The period under investigation concludes in 1978 
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which is ten years after these arguments were proposed, 
endetnexspotiti1ca lescenes Saprovincial, rather) than,federal, 
but the same comments apply equally to this study. 
Interest now seems to have swung more heavily to the 
provincral political setting, particularly in the present 
(ode moO litica mc iimate we This» study satheretoreswas: an 
PiVvesulgationm NuocmemGl je thne political parties; m(2)._the 
pressure groups; (3) the elites and factions who were 
involved in the early discussions that led ultimately 


toy thesestablishment ofthe, fourth, provincial university. 


Theoretical Generalizations Based on an Analysis 
OPPO licyvaMaking erocedures! whicheResultedmin 
the Establishment of Athabasca University 


The major purpose of this study was to describe 
the genesis and evolution of Athabasca University. The 
first subproblem was concerned with the identification 
and description of specific factors associated with the 
Orders in Council which authorized the different stages 
of the university's establishment. The second subproblem 
was concerned with the development of some theoretical 
generalizations and conclusions based on an analysis of 
the identified events which would facilitate an under- 


standing of the policy-making process. 


This section is based on: (1) a synthesis of the 


views of the policy analysis researchers (see Figure ll, 
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Dea manCms 2m ntormations which was!  obtainedsdn. the 
Ccoumse Ofmthestmvestagation. GTheysectionl will? consist of 


twosdistincte parts. 


Part I: Following the proposals of Zetterburg 
(1965) and Hage (1972), a series of propositions was 
developed which could become the bases for further 


research and study ain the area of policy making. 


Part II: Guided by the overall perspective that: 
(1) theory should be grounded in data (Glaser and Strauss, 
i Og); wan 2 bebeckemis (956) utilization of@apdescriptive 
model; and (3) rages (1972) syntheticeapproach, a 
composite descriptive model was developed (see Figure ll, 


jd ALN) S 


OMe cne=basi1s Of this composite model, it is 
proposed to argue that educational policy decisions 
could be analyzed and categorized according to three 
DOULCyMGyY DES sm LyDe A, ype bs, Lype C.. these three 


BOlicy types will be explicated in Part i1- 


Parnuel: erPEOpOSs1 GIONS: sintroductory 
Comment 


The propositions outlined in this statement were 
derived from the observations and analyses made in the 


course of the investigation. The first observation 
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eoncernedithestengthsof tenure insofficesofsa* political 
party. |Where one political party had held office for a 
lengthy period, it could be expected that the party would 
take significant measures to ensure that it remained in 
office. These steps could be expected to include: Gla 
new and different approach to public policy making; 

(2) the publication of a comprehensive document in which 
the major phases of the plan would be outlined; and 

(3) a plan which would be designed and intended to capture 
the imagination of the voting public. There would be 
difficulties in the identification and the pinpointing 


Gimthe precise origins of such’ a policy. 


Interest groups and individuals would be associated 
in various ways with this new policy, but it is sucgested 
that there would be some form of: (1) vanselategoqroup, 

(2) an ad hoc committee; (3) a steering committee; or 
(4) simply a group of influentials who had sufficient 
commitment and political power to ensure that the policies 


they were advocating would be accepted. 


It could be argued that the effectiveness of this 
elite group or ad hoc committee would depend to a large 
extent on: (1) the degree of informal interaction; and 
(2) the degree of compatibility that existed among its 
members. Hence the more informal contact among the group 


members the greater the mutual liking. Therefore it could 
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be assumed that there would be a more successful generation 
of new ideas. This ad hoc group would constitute an inside 
group, the members of which would presumably demonstrate 
varying degrees of upward social or career mobility and 
degrees of cosmopolitism. The group members would engage 
in political bargaining and in trade-offs among each other 


so that their individual positions could be maintained. 


Finally it is proposed that a key factor in the 
success or failure of the new policy would be the regard 
Or esteem in which the participants were held by those in 
positions of power and authority. Assuming the key 
personnel are held in such high regard, then the chances 
of successfully proposing and implementing a policy would 


be very much greater. 


PnEbEOCucrOnyVeprOpOSTELONS a ne LO) lowingsprEoposa— 


tions have been derived by the writer from the data pre- 
sented in Chapter 4 and represent the generalizing process 
from the concrete examples as they relate to the estab- 
lishment of Athabasca University to a more abstract level 
of policy analysis in general. The Introductory Proposi- 
tions represent, in particular, generalizations relating 
Eouthe activities that took place in the Introductony, 


Stage and Seminal Period (see Figure 4, p. 92). 


1. The longer a political party remains in power 


and the more favourable the social climate at the time, 
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the more likely it is that there would be some tangible 
BESPOnsemrromeqevernmentein tthesform.orea radically 


different policy. 


Example: The Social Credit Government felt obliged 
COevresty le vandsupdate ats declining image.) *The former 
paternalistic approach which was suited to the years of 
depression and the period of World War II was no longer 
acceptable in the 1960's. Hence this new policy approach 


with an emphasis on the human resources idea. 


2. The more complex the resultant policy, the 
GEecdtisetmciece Clit CulpyeOne1 Gentirvyingutherorloqinsmorethne 


POLICY. 


Example: Regarding the establishment of Athabasca 
University, the members of the following groups, the ad 
hoc committee, the executive assistants and special con- 
sultants, the members of the Social Credit Government, the 
various commissions, agencies and the University of Alberta, 
all had a legitimate claim to be in some way partly respon- 
Sible for the creation of the fourth) provincial” university. 
It was, therefore, somewhat difficult to pinpoint the 


exact source of the idea. 


3. The more innovative and unconventional the 
policy program, the greater the degree of political risk 


for all those concerned in this policy-making process. 
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Example: One member of the ad hoc committee, 
engaged by and jworking for the Social Credit Government, 
was at the same time advising the PC party on educational 
policy and planning matters. This action was interpreted 
by some observers to indicate that some members of the 
committee were aware of the risk involved in being 
associated with innovative and unconventional programs 
and they were therefore determined to safeguard their own 


interests by cooperating with both the major parties. 


4. The more complex the proposed policy, the 
greater a need for an expert and ad hoc committee to 


formulate planning strategy in the initial stages. 


Example: In this case there was unanimous agree- 
ment that the five members of this expert and ad hoc 
committee represented the greatest expertise in Alberta 
at that particular time in the area of educational planning 
and development. The government of the time was of the 
Opinion that they had obtained the best advisers in Alberta 
who could then assist them with taking the appropriate 
methods to deal with the increased student enrolment in 
Alberta post-secondary institutions and other associated 


problems. 


Propositions emphasizing the informal approach. The 
following propositions represent, in particular, generaliza- 


tions, relating to the perceptions of the professional 
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activities of the ad hoc committee and executive assistants 


Sry specral consultants (see Figure 6, p. 120). 


5. The greater the degree of conceptual planning 
required in the formative stages of new policy develop- 
ment, the greater the requirement for an informal approach 


at this stage. 


Example: Both the ad hoc committee and the execu- 
tive assistants (see Figure 6, p. 120) would agree to the 
claim that they were more productive when working together 
Pnigene in torma,) way, i.e., they did not meet at prescribed 
times, they did not follow a set agenda nor did they 
conform to the rules of procedure. They were constantly 
producing innovative ideas and testing these among each 
other. This approach seemed to be highly productive and 


SapioEactOrverrom both groups: points) Of) View. 


6. The greater the degree of informal interaction 
amonguthe key participants, the greater the chance vor 


formulating and implementing a successful policy. 


7. The greater the degree of informal interaction 
among the key participants with those in positions of 
power and influence, the greater the chance of promoting 


a successful new policy. 


8. The higher the frequency of interaction among 


themkey) participants Sine promoting new policy,;™the greater 
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the likelihood of a greater mutual liking among these key 


participants. 


9. The greater the level of compatibility among 
the key participants, the greater the chance of promoting 


a successful new policy. 


10. The closer the relationship among the partici- 
pants involved in this particular policy-making process, 


the more likely it is that a policy would be formulated. 


Propositions 6-10 are concerned with the degrees of 
informal interaction, the frequency of interaction, the 
levels of compatibility, the closeness of the relationships 
and the degree of commitment that were evident in these 
two groups. Due to the similarity of these propositions, 
the following more general statement is presented to 


exemplify some of the issues that became apparent. 


6-10 Example: It was well known that the members 
ofthis ad hoc. committee or more collogquially.the.“Back- 
room Boys" knew the same people, met together informally 
on regular occasions, knew some members of the government 
intimately and in general terms were considered to be 
part of the same social circle (cf. Alba, R. D. and Gwen 


Moore, 1978). 


Similar ideas could be applied to the group known 


collectively as the executive assistants or more 
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collogqurally as the "Whizz Kids." Though they were not 
considered a group to the same extent as the ad hoc 
committee, propositions 6-10 can be applied equally to 
this group. They, too, knew the same people, met with 
each other informally on regular occasions; knew most 
members of the government intimately, and in general 
terms were considered to constitute their own particular 


and separate social circle. 


ll. The greater the need for the generation of new 
ideas, the more likely it is for an inside group to under- 


takes this -bask.. 


Bxample: Members) of the Executive Assistants and 
Special Consultants who were interviewed were almost 
unanimous in their comment that the new policies could 
not have been initiated and implemented without utilizing 
a dedicated inside group of party workers, such as them- 
selves, who produced most of the ideas and statements 
relating to the new policy approaches. It was strongly 
hinted that there was, in fact, even a more exclusive 
Circleswithin this Group, eu.e., only SomesOtathevassistants 
were really privy to all the key decision making that took 


Dlace. 


12. The more successful the formulation of the 
policy, the greater the degree of commitment by those 


directly engaged in the policy formulation. 
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Example: It was self-evident to members of both 
groups, mainly the executive assistants and to a lesser 
extent the ad hoc committee, that the productivity of 
these groups was directly related to the extent of 
government reliance on their expertise and the cabinet's 
approval and appreciation of their accomplishments. 
Members of both groups who were interviewed referred 
to the long and irregular hours which they worked to 


complete projects. 


PrOposi C1 Onsmenpnesi zing the key participants. |The 


following propositions still represent, in particular, 
generalizations relating to perceptions of the key 
participants. This time, however, the propositions reflect 
the personal characteristics of the members of the key 


ad hoc committee. 


13. The more cosmopolite the key participants 
involved in the policy-making process, the more likely 
it is that they would succeed in formulating the proposed 


DpOlrcy.. 


Example: The members of this ad hoc committee, and 
to a lesser extent the executive assistants, were known 
provincially, nationally and internationally. Therefore 
it could be reasonably assumed that any new policy venture 


with which they were associated would be successful. 
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14. The more upwardly mobile the key participants, 
and the greater degree of controversy in formulating new 
policy, the more likely it is that key participants would 
be prepared to modify their own demands and engage in 


political bargaining and trade offs. 


Example: This proposition can be exemplified by 
the decisions which related to the Alberta Academy and to 
some extent the ecumenical university. Neither of these 
proposed institutions came to fruition, for those who were 
concerned with their promotion were quick to realize that 
they were likely to be outvoted in committee, but perhaps 
more important the proposers of these ideas were 
mollified to the extent that the ideas which they were 
proposing were eventually incorporated in the new 


fnSerteutlion. 


15. The more the key participants in the policy- 
making process are held in high regard by informed 
observers, the greater the chance such proposals have of 


final acceptance by government. 


Example: It was generally agreed that the Deputy 
Ministers, the Chairmen of the various commissions and 
the HRRC were held in reasonably high regard with respect 
to the courses of action that they were proposing. Some 
deans, professors, clergy and members of society who 


chose to articulate their thoughts approved the efforts 
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that were being made. As there was so little apparent 
Overt Opposition, the government was thus more inclined 
to heed the advice being offered by their key policy 


makers. 


The following propositions, emphasizing the aspect 
of social conscience, have been included for further 
study and examination, though the evidence upon which 
they are based is tentative. Some observers would 
classify the premises on which these propositions are 
based as examples of conjecture. Nevertheless, the basic 
ideas expressed ’'in the following two propositions were 
developed during the study and are considered worthy of 


further investigation. 


Propositions emphasizing the aspect of social 
conscience. These propositions represent in particular 
generalizations relating to the modus operandi, first 
of the Social Credit party and then of the Progressive 


Conservative party, as perceived in this investigation. 


16. The more a political party chose to emphasize 
the aspect of social conscience in its party platform, 
the more likely it would be that the party would utilize 
a conceptual framework in its problem solving rather than 
parties which did not specify a social conscience approach 
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Pxatiplewae mechs situation thé Social ‘Creditwparty 
was perceived to be a conservative party, but a party with 
a strong social conscience and a highly developed social 
welfare program. To achieve these broad aims, it was 
considered necessary by party functionaries that there 


should be some type of master plan or conceptual framework 


within which to plan a detailed program. (ciseManning, 
E. C., A White Paper on Human Resources Development, 1976b.) 


bi. the monrema political party chose not to, specify 
a social conscience approach in its problem solving, the 
more likely it would be to adopt an ad hoc approach to 


sensitive political issues and problems. 


Example: The present PC Government which has strong 
electoral support, and adequate material resources, does 
not need to develop broad frameworks within which to plan 
future strategies. The party merely needs to react to 
the various sensitive areas and issues as these arise 


and thus satisfy the electorate. 


Haniel weliLee type Classi fication 
Scheme of Policy Making 


Following the proposals of (1) Homans (1950:16) 
who stated that in theory building the researcher should 
first look at the obvious and then state it in its full 
generality, (2) Becker (1958) who proposed that the 


observer should design a descriptive model which best 
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explained the data he had assembled, (3) Hage (1972) who 
favoured the construction of syntheses combining different 
theories and ideas with each other, (4) Glaser and Strauss 
(1967) and Glaser (1978) who argued that theory should be 
grounded in data and should proceed from a substantive 
level to a general substantive level and finally to a 
formal stage, the following three-type composite model of 


policy making has been developed (see Figure ll, p. 156). 


The model consists of three distinct components: 
(1) An Input Grouping which consists of elite groups, 
influential cores and informal networks whose total 
effectiveness depends upon the relationship between a 
receptive environment and the precipitating factors which 
have been outlined in Chapter 4. (2) A Theoretical Screen 
through which the ideas from this initial grouping are 
then processed. The screen is based on the conceptualiza- 
tions of ten researchers in the area of policy analysis. 
Each of these researchers seems to perceive that policy 
emerges inga particulari way)’ (3) Three Basic® Policy* Types: 
while a useful conceptual framework may be developed by 
utilizing the above theoretical base, a more pragmatic 
approach incorporating a three-type classification scheme 


is now presented for consideration. 


On the basis of all the information which was 


obtained in the study: (1) mainly from the forty-five 
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interviews and the associated analysis of supporting 
ecocuments sends 2)mpartly from a synthesis of research of 
selected policy analysts, it now seems as if the policy-— 
making processes can be categorized into three basic 


types. 


Policy Making Type A: These are in every sense 
bona fide policies characterized by a degree of candour, 
honesty and scrupulousness. They are essentially unam- 


biguous and sincere. 


Policy Making Type B: These are the policies of 
expedience or opportunism. They are characterized by a 


pragmatic and a contrived approach to policy issues. 


POULCVeMake ncyely Dene mat nese Tamentnes policies of 


appeasement which are characterized by a degree of modera- 


lon mmole tarcattOnsandeconca Llation. 


A more detailed analysis of these three policy 


types follows. 


Type A: Bona EIGGEEO WicvVeDeECUSIONSwaL Cech emne Silas 


of justifiable pressures in society. They are decisions 
which would be difficult to challenge on any ground. 

The initial decision to establish Athabasca University 
would be an example of a Type A policy decision. This 
decision was based on projections in student enrolment, 
since proved to be incorrect, that another university 


was necessary. 
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Other examples of bona fide policy decisions 
follow. (1) The response a government makes when 
faced with an overall increase in student numbers. 
Usually this means an increase in financial allocations 
which then result in the provision of extra places and an 
increase in staff. (2) The decision to provide foreign 
PanGuage winstluccloneto particular ethnic and minority 
groups who make such a request. This decision could be 
justified on the grounds of social justice and equity. 
(3) The decision to increase provincial housing grants to 
selected Indian reserves where an increase in infant 
Mortality ts Hew been experienced due in part to poor 
housing conditions. (4) The decision to provide old age 


security and unemployment insurance programs. 
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be challenged. They are usually prompted by a desire to 
allay strong local demands in particularly sensitive 
areas. For example, some self-interest groups may demand 
economic advantages from government, particularly if the 
government is seen to be generous in providing economic 
benefits to other groups. While there did not appear to 
be any obvious examples of opportunist or expedient 
policy making in the genesis and evolution of Athabasca 
University, some) of those interviewed who would have been 


in a knowledgeable position stated that the establishment 
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of the University of Lethbridge can be placed in this 
category. Contrary to all expert advice, the Social 

Credit premier chose to establish Alberta's third provin- 
cial university at Lethbridge on purely political grounds. 
Some arguments proposed in the current debate (1979) on the 
energy resource situation in Canada could also be cate- 


gorized as spurious, equivocal or politically expedient. 


ANOcCN elec samen como tmaTIewODDOrtindsteOmepOlitica ly. 
expedient policy came to light in dramatic fashion after 
the May 1979 Federal election. Ronald Atkey now the PC 
MPS EorsthesSt. Paulsissriding sa Torontoswass opposed! to 
Setting ani bera Ll conn Roberts. During the course of the 
election campaign it was considered politically advan- 
tangeous to announce that Canada would recognise Jerusalem 
instead of TelgAvivi as» the capitaly of Israel.ih= This 
announcement designed to influence particular voters, may 
have had the desired effect. The final figures were: Atkey 
CEG) eo. ee RObDeCL tS) eLo7i00 5, "LOCKyer tNDP)) 5,923. 
Atkey won by 1,442 votes and was subsequently appointed 
Minister of Employment and Immigration. The announcement 
concerning Canada's recognition of Jerusalem has since 
been described in the following terms: a combination of 
diplomatic naivety, ineptness, tactlessness and political 
expediency and opportunism. Subsequent statements June 7, 
1979 and July 4, 1979 by the present Prime Minister con- 


firmed that a serious error of judgement had been made in 
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announcing that Canada would recognise Jerusalem. 


The’ facts remains “that at the time"prior ito the 
May 1979 election it was considered politically expedient 
to make this announcement concerning Canada's recognition 
Of Jerusalem. Thus a sufficient number of voters in the 
St. Paul's riding were believed to be influenced and 


Atkey replaced Roberts. 


Type C: Policies of Appeasement, Moderation or 
Conciliation. Other policy decisions may be categorized 
as policies of appeasement, moderation, mollification or 
conciliation. There are clearly some situations when a 
government could have moved in any of three different 
directions. A government could complete a project, 
terminate a project, or follow a middle of the road course 


and set up a pilot project. 


According to Mansbridge (978-2820) this classical 
dilemma of governments iS exposed when a new program has 
been launched in the form of a pilot project. Mansbridge 
(1978:320) stated that it was rare to see an evaluation 
conclude with the recommendation that a project should 


be discontinued once it had been instigated. 


An exXanpLlLeOteChusmialihdaouspOLLCYelneatnesoulten t 
Studyveis) 1Llustrated sbysOLrdcimin COUncal 1986/72, December 
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empowers and authorizes Athabasca University 
Interim Governing Authority to undertake a pilot 
proyvectwtormtheyproduction, testing and® applica- 
tion of learning systems to provide study programs 
in the arts and sciences leading to an under- 
Graduate degree, and for the application of 
technology and new procedures to improve 
educational opportunities for adults generally. 
One other example of this type of policy outside 
the scope of the present study came to light June 23, 
1979 with the announcement that Robert Stanfield would 
head a fact-finding mission into the Tel Aviv/Jerusalem 
affair. In making this announcement it could be assumed 
that the Minister of Employment and Immigration, Ronald 
Atkey, was still concerned with trying to appease his 
constituents. It might be argued that this action also 


demonstrated the minister's inability to separate politics 


Prone administration. 


A Final Comment on Some of the Methodological 
Problems in this Study 


The researcher feels obliged, at this point in the 


study, to indicate that three caveats, at least, should be 


observed. 
First Caveat: The Nature of the Data 


The very nature of the qualitative data utilized in 
| this study presents problems for scholars more familiar 


with the quasi-scientific methodologies adopted in 
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contemporary social science research. The initial data 
for this study were obtained from interviewing people who 
were knowledgeable about the genesis and evolution of 
Athabasca University. This aspect presented some real 
difficulties and problems, for while the great majority 

of those approached for information were willing to talk 
and reminisce about the events of ten years ago, these 
same people were somewhat reluctant to have particular 
items of information attributed to them. They spoke freely 
on the assumption and guarantee that their anonymity would 
be respected. At the same time, in several cases, the 
interviewees eeaiie agreed that the incidents and events 
which they were recalling had happened possibly some ten 
years earlier and therefore many of them were experiencing 


difficulty in remembering the finer points of detail. 


These two points should therefore be emphasized: 
(1) the limitations placed upon the researcher by the 
interviewees insisting on some degree of anonymity; and 
(2) the interviewees themselves sometimes having difficulty 
in recalling events which had occurred ten years earlier. 
Therefore as a guarantee for the authenticity of the 
information contained in the narrative of this thesis, 
the raw data, i.e., the tape recordings of those interviewed, 
the files and the majority of documents are held in the 
Department of Educational Administration for a period of 


five years. A researcher who seeks additional information 
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OEaVeLILicattonsom EhesinfLormationscontained in the thesis 
will be granted access on the condition that he also will 


respect the confidentiality and anonymity of the persons 


concerned. 
Second Caveat: The Limitations 


of the Findings 


The generalizations produced in the study do have 
Severe Limitations. In=fact, *this researcher “found: him— 
self referring to examples unrelated to this study in order 
to provide more substantive support for postulating policy 
types B and C. Hence, some Critics would classify several 
of the generalizations only as examples of conjecture 
based on limited qualitative data. Whilst agreeing in 
part only to this criticism, this researcher does grant 
that the propositions should be subjected to more rigorous 
examination either by a replication of the study or 
preferably by undertaking a similar study into the 
genesis and evolution of another institution. 
Thirdecaveat:, [he Use of the 


Grounded-Theory Approach in 
Relation to this Study 


A criticism could be related to the use of the 
grounded-theory approach. This methodology was originally 
intended to be utilized by a researcher on the basis of 
thea direct .bsenvationsofeahus, subject (sje ging thas ¢study, 


no such direct observation was possible; the researcher 
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was relying purely on a second hand approach to 
information/data gathering. The researcher had to rely 

on information which was obtained from a number of 
GOOperati Vespanrerlelpants.. 1t. 1s) conceded that the, direct 
participant observer technique may be more productive in 
generating a grounded theory than the indirect method 
adopted for this study. It is conceded also, that there 
may be weaknesses in the utilization and application of 
the grounded-theory technique as described in the study. 
The researcher would argue that while advocating generally 
in favour of the strategy of generating grounded theory, 
he admits some Pe eens about the use of the grounded- 
theory method in this study. For example, the fact that 
no direct observation of the events and incidents was 
possible, the researcher instead had to work through a 
third party and-elicit@eintormation»f£romethem.) Second; it 
is quite possible that similar findings might have been 
produced without utilizing the grounded-theory method at 
all. Another research procedure culminating in generaliza- 
tions from the analysis of a single case study might have 
produced identical results. 

On the other hand, a replication of this study using 
the same inductive approach might result ina set of 
postulations which could be at variance with those 
expressed in this study. One reason why this could be the 


case is that the "theoretical screen" was internalized by 
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this researcher and not made explicit in the text. 


Summary 


The emphasis in this chapter was on the development 
of some generalizations and conclusions. These were 
presented injthe f£ermpokspropositions,sand) a policy 
classification scheme. They were based on an analysis of 
the identified events in the investigation. It was the 
intention in developing these two ideas that it would 
then facilitate a more comprehensive appreciation of the 


policy-making process. 


The idea was expressed in this chapter that the 
most important decisions seemed to have been made by elite 
groups, influential persons and informal networks even 
before the issue reached the legislature. Similar con- 
clusions to this were reached by Zeigler and Tucker (1978) 
in studies they carried out in the United States. The 
concept of elitism was analyzed according to Mills (1956) 
and Trudeau (1968). The study could be viewed (following 
Stein, 1968) as one which combined pure power political 
relationships and the more inclusive socio-political 
Datterns, Of action... According to Steing (1963) Mthvsecy pe 
Otmapproach includédganwanalysis Of theviniormalimpolaticad 


structure within a political system. 


Some theoretical generalizations were developed and 
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presented in the following form: (a) seventeen proposi- 
tions which could become the bases of further research and 
study in the area of policy making; and (b) a model which 
was based on a synthesis of all the information obtained 


in the study. 


In brief, the model could be described as an 
attempt to describe the social reality of the situation. 
It was proposed in this model that three basic types pre- 
dominated in the policy-making process: Type A exemplified 
by bona fide policies; Type B exemplified by opportunist 
or expedient policies; and Type C exemplified by policies 


of appeasement. 


It is the opinion of this writer that the establish- 
ment of Athabasca University represents an example of a 
Type A policy decision. It was indicated by the evidence 
obtained in the investigation that those people respon- 
Sible for the university's establishment were motivated 


by justifiable pressures in society. 


In conclusion, a final comment concerning some of 
the methodological problems was presented. These were 
summarized in the form of three caveats for future readers. 
The caveats took the form of a cautionary note about: 
Giyechne mature, Ote thesouawatativesdata mi 2)eetlem@ limita 
tions oc thestindings mands) s ad DLOV.LSOsaDOULE Lhe susesOL 


the grounded-theory approach in relation to this study. 
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Chapter 6 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION, IMPLICATIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


There were two distinct problem areas in this study. 

1. To identify and describe the specific factors 
that were associated with the genesis and evolution of 
Athabasca University to April 1978 when it was finally 
approved as a permanent self-governing post-secondary 
ToS tatution. 

Zee O aie ee some generalizations and conclusions, 
based on an analysis of the identified events which would 
then facilitate an understanding of the policy-making 


process. 


Theoretical Context and Methodology 


The study was concerned partly with the generation 
of substantive grounded theory related to the policy- 
making process. By focusing on a substantive area (see 
Figure 2, p. 63) theoretical statements and propositions 
were generated. This process was carried out by a 
comparative analysis of selected aspects of the four stages 


of development. 


As illustrated by Figure 3, p. 74 the particular 
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sociological perspective within which the study was 
undertaken was ill defined at first. While some of the 
information relating to the study was well known, there 
WelLemOLhem™ DoOCckotomOime MeOormation, usually in isolation, 
which surfaced as the investigation proceeded, and these 
NedmcOsbemirercamintomtnestOtal picture meAsmtnemstuday 
proceeded (see Figure 1, p. 10) in the way Glaser (1968) 
had outlined, substantive theory was developed in the 

Epa (he arseyaieiche levne and a three-type classification scheme 


Crepollcveamaking- 


This study should therefore be viewed as a 
progressive building up of facts through a substantive 
level to a more general substantive theoretical level. 
To arrive at this level of theory generation many facts 


had to be obtained through an ethnographic/direct data 


collection process. (CipwGlasen, 1907-305 jl OOD 
1978:147) 
These operations of: (i) edatasgatheri ng ras (2 mec aied 


analysis; and (3) conceptual integration were carried on 
simultaneously. Both Glaser (1966) and Rist (1979) have 
described in detail the way in which these three processes 
are carried out. They would agree that in qualitative 
work of this type there tends to be a continual blurring 
and intermingling of all three operations from beginning 


till end. There was no clear cut division between the data 
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collection process and the data analysis stage. 


The strategy of comparative analysis applied to 
the four stages of development (see Figure 2, p. 63) was 
considered to be essential to this study. By an analysis 
of these four stages, theoretical propositions, the 
theoretical screen (see Figure 1l, p. 156) and the three 


types of policy were developed. 


Detailed problem statements are not considered 
prerequisite to field research in general and as occurred 
in this study, and predicted by Schatzman and Strauss 
Gh 35, the eo olen statements tended to come into focus 


more clearly as the study progressed. 


The grounded-theory approach was the methodology 
adopted in the study. Following the approach of Glaser 
and Strauss (1967) and Glaser (1978) data were obtained 
LOM (1) the forty-five semi-structured interviews; 
(2) observations; and (3) a detailed analysis of supporting 
documents. This combination of data gathering processes 


resulted in the empirical generation of the propositions 


and the classification scheme. The purpose of the grounded- 


theory approach was not to give a complete coverage of the 
area in a descriptive logico-deductive sense, but rather 
it was more concerned with the explanation of social 
phenomena in terms appropriate to the particular substan- 


tive area. 
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The grounded-theory approach can be justified on the 
grounds that linkages between: (1) theory; (2) research; 
and (3) practice can be adequately demonstrated. It is 
proposed here that social science research and theory can 
be related more usefully to a problem when related to the 
data by the conceptual link of a grounded-theory approach. 
It is the opinion of this writer that there is a need to 
promote inductive research such as carried out in this 
study as a legitimate means of enquiry. Some bias can 
still be observed which might seem to favour the deductive 
experimental designs as a preferred form of research. 

Rist (1979) and Guba (1979a, 1979b) have argued con- 
vincingly that there is an increasing interest in and a 


demand for qualitative/ethnographic studies. 


Sunmaby Of the Major Outcomes 


A brief summary of the major outcomes and findings 
of this study into the policy-making processes now follows. 
It could be assumed that in any future study into a 
similar specific educational policy-making issue the 


following phenomena could be observed. 


Summary of Findings Related to the First Subproblem: 


The identification and description of specific factors 
associated with the genesis and evolution of Athabasca 


University etogApmiia1 97 se 
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reasonable to expect that in any major policy issue there 
would be a preliminary series of events or incidents 
leading up to the major issue. It would be necessary to 
identify and analyze these events which could be perceived 
as providing a framework within which the intellectual and 
emotional climate required for the successful implementa- 


tion of the policy could develop. 


2. Elite Groups, Influential Persons and Informal 
Networks: It is also reasonable to expect that in any 
major policy issue some people would be perceived to be 
the influentials in shaping this policy. They could be 
seen to be operating overtly as an elite group or alterna- 
tively they might operate in a covert manner as an informal 
network. In either event these groups would be seen to be 
the key opinion makers. It is considered an essential 


part of the study that these groups should be identified. 


3. Discernikle Stages in the Progression of the 
Polmcvew ein fOhisistudys tout diustunc tis tagessweresclecarnly 
discernible and these have been categorized as follows: 
(Q)merot perlOdsobeeuphortaran(b)ia Moratorium ;meC)ima ipesicd 
of acceptance; and (d) a period of endorsement. It is 
plausible to assume that in future studies of this type 
stages similar to those already mentioned would emerge. 


The terminology might vary but it could be presumed there 
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would still be periods of great enthusiasm for a proposed 
policy which would be followed by periods of reflection. 
This pattern could be expected to continue until the 


policy was finally accepted. 


4) Perceivedsprt ferences in) Leadership and 
Administrative Styles: One of the major interests in this 


study was a comparative analysis of differences in leader- 
ship styles among selected key personnel. It could be 
assumed that in any similar studies an obvious grouping 

for such a comparative analysis would manifest itself. 

In this study the focus of attention was mainly on differ- 
ences that were perceived to exist in the way the 

various ministers and deputy ministers carried out their 
roles in the four stages of the university's development. 
The strategy of this internal comparative analytic approach 
in this type of study was considered essential in generating 
information for a fuller understanding and appreciation of 


the policy-making phenomena. 


Summary of Findings Related to the Second Subproblem: 
The development of some generalizations which would 


facilitate an understanding of the policy-making process. 


5. The Generation of Theoretical Statements: One 
of the major outcomes of the study was the generation of 
theoretical statements. Propositions were developed 


relating to significant aspects of the investigation: 
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(1) propositions leading up to the introduction of an 


innovation; (2)epropositions relating to the professional 


activities of ad hoc committees; (3) propositions 
relating to the personal characteristics of key 
participants; and (4) propositions relating to the modus 
Operandi of political parties. It was suggested that 
these propositions could be considered for future 


investigations into the policy-making process. 


CER UnGeCa Ly bem hy DO LOG yERrOpOSeO st One thes nterpre= 


PacLtonwOhethesData -meinethicmstudyiat was arqueds that 
Hesulting £rom an interaction of: (a) certain precipi- 
tating factors; (b) a receptive environment; and (c) the 
activities of identified elite groups, influential 

persons and informal networks, it was possible to isolate 
and describe three distinct types of policy making. This 
process was initiated and developed within the theoretical 
framework which the researcher developed. It was suggested 
that by (1) superimposing this proposed typology on any 
futurespublic polucy. torn leducational tpolicyedecisitonymand 
(2) allowing the public access to this information, to 
which they are entitled if the democratic process is to be 
at all credible, the quality of such policy making could be 


expected to improve. 
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Suggestions for Further Research 


ie acne lasestucdy could be undertaken intosthe 
genesis and evolution of the University of Lethbridge. 
According to informed sources the establishment of this 
third provincial university was based to a great extent 
Onw pol st vealvandenotweeducational grounds.» This thesis 


could be verified in thesstudy* 


The theory proposed in the present study of investi- 
Gating policy making could thus be veritied, by utilizing 
the same approach of: (a) conducting semi-structured 
interviews; i) cence some associated observations; 
and (c) analyzing supporting documents to see if the 
proposed typology of policy making could be replicated in 
respect to the establishment of the University of 


Lethbridge. 


2. A similar study could be undertaken into the 
genesis, evolution and eventual demise of the HRRC. The 
rationale for the establishment of the numerous crown 
agencies or commissions could be analyzed and included in 


phi Sues UG yi 


3. Another study could take the form of a compre- 
hensive investigation into the origins and genesis of: 
(a) the HRRC; (b) the Universities Commission; (c) the 


Colleges Commission; and (d) the Commission on Educational 
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Planning. Reasons for the abolition of these commissions 
could be investigated. The study could also include an 
appreciation of the present role and function of the 


Department of Advanced Education and Manpower. 


4. A study could be undertaken into the various 
changes in policy direction that have occurred within 
Alberta in education during the last twenty-five years. 
These changes in direction and the different emphases 
that have been observed in Alberta could be identified 
and some projections for likely future developments could 


be made. 


5. A study could be undertaken into the politico- 
social consequences of open university programs on rural 
areas in Alberta. Other questions such as: (a) a considera- 
tion of the implications for the province in funding open 
university programs; (b) a study of the ideological under- 
pinnings of the political parties whose activities 
resulted in the establishment of Athabasca; and (c) a 
comparative analysis into the effectiveness of open univer- 
Sity programs in Canada, Australia’ and England» couldgaiso 


be considered. 
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Conclusion 


Tre hasmocenmesctablished in this study that, trom the 
time the first decision was made to establish a fourth 
provincial university in Alberta, a period of twelve years, 
three and one half months elapsed. This period extended 
from December 20, 1966 to the time when the government 
finally approved Athabasca University as a permanent self- 


governing, post-secondary institution April 12, 1978. 


While it is appreciated that another party was 
elected to govern in that period, and that there were 
certain extenuating circumstances, mainly in regard to a 
declining student enrolment, it could well be argued that 
a period in excess of twelve years does seem too long to 
make and implement a decision whether or not to establish 


another post-secondary institution. 


It is now apparent that making acceptahle public 
policy, or indeed making prudent public policy particularly 
in the field of higher education, is becoming more 
complicated and more difficult. It is proposed in this 
study that if all major educational decisions were subjected 
to a closer public scrutiny, even being classified according 
to the three policy types proposed in this study, the 
Gualaty of policy makingwin, thevarea of (publiceeducation 


would undoubtedly improve. 
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If it were possible to examine, analyze and debate 
the rationale for major decisions with the express purpose 
of identifying those decisions which were clearly: 

(ly bona fide; (2)Mexpedient or opportunist; and (3) those 
which were policy decisions of appeasement, then it is 
strongly argued that the democratic process would function 
MNGLCRetbective ly melestsmbelieveduthat only by having a 
well informed electorate and exposing the spurious 
decision making in the public domain can we hope for an 


improvement in the quality of public policy making. 


One further example may be used to illustrate this 
point more strongly. The Ministerial Statement on Capital 
Allocations by the Honourable James D. Horsman, June 15, 
1979: Phase II of the University of Lethbridge, expected 
to be completed in September 1980, $9.32 million... 

The present PC government now seems to be inexplicably 
bocked, in-to stundingsthismuniversity «but aijsit could be 
assumed that the rationale for the original establishment 
of this university by the Social Credit government was a 
matter of public knowledge, then some people might choose 


PomsPpendathisesons2emilliongdiltrerently.. 


The final point that can be made in relation to this 
study is concerned with the time that this total decision— 
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these types of policy decisions should not take twelve 


VearSetoubringpeabout. 


While this study was essentially an investigation 
into the ways in which the fourth provincial university 
evolved, the methodology utilized in the study and some 
of the resultant findings should be viewed with caution. 
The purpose of the study was two-fold. It was essentially 
a narrative in which the university's development is des- 
cribed in some detail, and then this is followed by an 
attempt to draw inferences from this material about the 
policy-making processes in general. However, there are 
inherent difficulties in obtaining and processing qualita- 
tive data of the type used in this study. These difficul- 
ties include the following: (1) the constraints imposed 
upon the researcher by the interviewees, (2) the limita- 
Bron SeOteticm tind nO Swans mmcieseLt cacy Ole Lice GLOunded 
theory approach in obtaining and analyzing data for a study 


of this nature in the manner used by this researcher. 
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RECORD OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED 


A total of 46 interviews were conducted with the following 
35 persons between January 27, 1978 and June 25, 1979: 


Baca, ONnnws Mr. Drerecror@oLrerunlicesiirarits, 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. 


Formerly Executive Assistant 

torches Ministere ot vEducarron, 
member of key group described 
in the study. 


Babseows, sDaviasC. Mrs Graduate Student, Social Research 
GECGUp Se OoChOO MO Emr Ub tTCeHneattn, 
University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Beckel, W. E. IDES President, University of 
Lethbridge, President-Designate 
Carleton University. 


Formerly Vice-Chairman, HRRC. 


BYEne, ©. .C. Dig. Honoraryaerorvessor,shacuityeor 
Education, University of 
Alberta. 


Formerly Foundation President 

of Athabasca University, Deputy 
Minister of Education and member 
of key ad hoc committee described 
Lnechesstudy. 


Checkland, E. M. Rev. Miri Ster*Or «Retigvon, et trst 
Baptist Church, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Vice-Chairman, Athabasca 
University Governing Council. 
Glark, sRObeLEG. Mae Leader of the Opposition, 


Legislative Assembly of Alberta. 


Formerly Minister of Education 
and Minister of Youth. 
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The Honourable Mr. Justice 


IDE 6 


Mies 


IDIE 6 


Pormeriy” theaChatrmangoperie 
first Interim Governing Authority, 
Athabasca University. 


Vice-President, Learning Services, 
Athabasca University. 


Graduate Student, Social Research 
Group; oChOOIMOrerupLicsiealth, 
University o£ California; 
Berkeley. 


Director, Applied Studies, 
Athabasca University. 


Director, Alberta Bureau of 
Seadcistics. 


Formerly Secretary and Financial 
Analyst, The Alberta Universities 
Commission. 


The Honourable 


IDNe < 


Dr. 


Attorney General, Member of the 
Executive Council. 


Formerly the first Minister of 

Advanced Education, Minister of 
Advanced Education and Manpower, 
Legislative Assembly of Alberta. 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Arizona State 
University. 


Social Research Group, School of 
Public Health, University of 
Gall tOrnia,y oanwecancisco. 
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The Honourable Dr. 


Mrs. 


Dias 


Minister of Advanced Education 
and Manpower, Member of the 
Executive Council, Legislative 
Assembly of Alberta. 


Member, Athabasca University 
Governing Council, Chairman, 
Stungeon yscchool sBoard. 


President-Designate, University 
of Alberta. 


Professor, Department of Educa- 
tional Administration, University 
of Alberta. 


Formerly Associate Director, 
HRRE? 


The Honourable 


MGE 


Dare 


Minister of Federal and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Member of 
the Executive Council. 


Formerly Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. 


Formerly Capital Planning 
Officer, The Alberta Universities 
Commission, woirector Of) Capital 
Development, University of 
Alberta and Brigadier-General, 
Royal Canadian Engineers. 


Deputy Minister, Department of 
Advanced Education and Manpower, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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M and M Systems Research Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Formerly Social wCrediteranty 
funertienary ne ldsnosorticial 
government appointment, member 
of key group described in the 
study, son of the premier, 
MoE a oamMannw ng. 


Associate Vice-President 
(Academic Administration), 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Formerly Secretary and Financial 
Analyst, The Alberta Universities 
Commission, and Secretary, The 
Survey Committee on Higher 
BducaciongsingAlberta. 


Professor, Department of Educa- 
tional Administration, University 
of Alberta. 


Formerly Assistant to the 
Darecror, sURRG. 


Coordinator, manstituelonaLl 
Research and Evaluation, Athabasca 
University. 


Director of Planning, Athabasca 
University. 


General Systems Research Ltd. 
or Westrede Institute Research 
Bureau, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Formerly Special Consultant to 
the President of the Executive 
Council, member of the key group 
described in the study. 
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President, ACCESS, Alberta 
Communicatwonecentre Lon 
Educational Services and 
Systems. 


Formerly Executive Secretary 
to the Cabinet Committee on 
Education. 


President, Athabasca University. 


Formerly Dean of Arts, Simon 
Fraser University, President, 
University of Lethbridge, and 
member of key ad hoc committee 
described in the study. 


Vice-President, University 
Services, Athabasca University. 


Formerly the second Chairman, 
Alberta Universities Commission, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, Ottawa, 
President, University of Alberta. 


Formerly the first Chairman of 
the Alberta Universities Commis- 
sion, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Executive Assistant to Deputy 
Minister, Department of Advanced 
Education and Manpower, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dean, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta. 


Formerly Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Advanced Education and 
Manpower, Deputy Minister of 
Advanced Fducation, Commissioner 
for Educational Planning, 
Vice-President, Planning, Univer- 
Sity of Alberta and member of key 
ad hoc committee described in the 
Stuay.. 
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Wyman, M. ree Chairman of the Alberta Human 
Rights Commission. 


Formerly President, University 
of Alberta. 


Readers are advised that the tape recordings of these 
interviews and other documentary evidence will be kept in 
the Department of Educational Administration for a period 


of five years. (See comment, p. 178.) 
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University of Alberta 


Department of Educational Administration 
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A CASE STUDY IN EDUCATIONAL POLICY MAKING: 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY 


Who was mainly responsible for the idea of the 
establishment of Athabasca University? Why? 


Who were the groups of people who initiated the 
move to establish the university? Why? 


What were some of the underlying reasons for this 
move? Why? 


What was the motivation behind this move to estab- 
lish Athabasca? Why? 


In deciding to establish Athabasca University, 
comment on whether you saw this move as an 
educational decision or a political decision. 


Which was the dominant motive at this time, the 
educational or the political? Why? 


What was the original mandate of the university? 
Why? 


Who did the founders of the university envisage 
as their clientele? Why? 


Why did the succeeding PC Government change its 
policy in regard to Athabasca? What were the 
reasons for this change? 


Who introduced the concept of the open university 
to the founders? Why? 


Who was responsible for the change in overall plan, 
i.e. the change to the open university concept? Why? 


What do you see as the future role of Athabasca 
University? Why? 


Comment on the statement by the present council 
chairman, that Athabasca may emerge as the norm in 
university education as economic constraints become 
more severe and as opportunities depend more and 
more on university education. 

(Thesfamoncon Journal, Aprii325, 1978) 
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Table 1 


Chronological Review of Main Events: 
Four Stages in the Genesis and 

Evolution of Athabasca University. 
Orders in Council, Key Reports, 


nO 57. 


December 31, 1957 


yey) 


Uunew2 38, 196) 


1966 


April 1, 1966 


June, 1966 


July 4, 1966 


December 20, 1966 


Events and Appointments 


Advisory Committee on Education, 
Minister of Education. 


The Royal Commission on Education in 


Alberta established by Order in Council, 


20097578 


Report of the Royal Commission on 
Education in Alberta. 


First meeting of The Survey Committee 
on Higher Education in Alberta. 


Stewart, Andrew 
LOGGeeoDeEGtals Study on Junior 
Colleges. Alberta Survey 
Committee on Higher Education. 


ThesAlLbertalUniversiciles Commission. 


Draehe C e-Byrne,. Deputy Minister of 
Education. 


Robert) G.wGlark, Minister OL eYoutnh: 


*Finst decision to establish another independent 


UNLVENSLTY. 


*Key events shown thus. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


March, 1967 Manning, Ernest C. Premier of Alberta 
1967 A White Paper on Human Resources 
Development. Edmonton, Alberta. 


Marchns 005.9 Gi Alberta Human Resources Research Council. 


June, 1968 Living and Learning. The Report of the 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of 
Education in thesSchools,ofaOntario 
(the Hall-Dennis Report). 


December 12), 719688 eRobert Ge. Clark weMing Ster OClebaucation. 


wlunes 247, 1969505) The Commission on Educational Planning 
established by Order in Council 1126/69 
under the Public Inquiries Act. 
Dr. W. H. Worth Commissioner. 


October, 1969 The Commission on Educational Planning 
commenced work. 


December 16, 1969 *Second decision to establish the fourth 
universcty. 
VanuaLy, 9.9/0 Glark; Robert Co. Minister of Education 


1970) Post) Secondary EducataonsUntil 
LO72Q7eAngAlbertagPolicyastate— 
ment. Education Department, 
Alberta. Archives No. 58. 


*Key events shown thus. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Stage I ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY: THE ORIGINAL CONCEPT 

June 25, 1970 *Onder in Counct£ 1206/70. (1) Thata 
untversity shakk be established... the 
name of which shakk be the ATHABASCA 
UNIVERSITY. 

Be Vaya | Dig ye GC eC y.enewa ppOln Teds oundation 


President of Athabasca University. 


Juky 8, 1971 *Onder in Counct 1208/71. (1) Appointed a 
Second 4nterim governing body. Four new 
members appointed, four members retained 
grom the ortginak governing authority. 


AugGusces) L971 Social Credit Government defeated after 
36 years (1935-1971). 


Stage: Ii ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY: THE FREEZE OR 
PERTODSOF LIMBO 


September 10, 1971] Progressive Conservatives now in 
offices TheshHonourable J. LL. Foster, 
Minister of Advanced Education. 


Teepe Thy: AAS YAR Athabasca University. Governing 
AuLnornutyc 

Athabasca University: Academic 
Concepts 

Match 2, me o/.2 OrdensmineCcounci 8427/72, 54298/72. 


Pursuant to Section 2 of the Public 
InguimieseAct Dra el. Ce BV rcnewappornted 
as a commissioner for the purpose of 
inquiring into and concerning the Red 
Deer College at Red Deer. 


*Key events shown thus. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


wsune 16741972 Release of A Choice of Futures, Report 
of the Commission on Educational 
Planning. First electronic news 
conference in Alberta. 


August 31, 1972 Human Resources Research Council to 
close down. 


September 1, 972 | Dr. wens Worth, Deputy "Minister of 
Advanced Education. 


October 1972 Athabasca University. Governing 
AWehoruty. 
Athabasca University: An Experiment 
ineowacticalep tanning. 


December 20, 1972 Onder in Counctl 1986/72. (1) Established a 
untversity to be known as ATHABASCA 
UNIVERSITY. (2) Established an interim 
governing authority to exist until June 30, 


iGias 
Stage III ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY: THE EXPERIMENTAL 
ORSE DEOL Ae ROUBCS 
December 20, 1972 
January 973 INGranpatieuw) « ancy WeSt, i. We 


Report of a Staffing Study Re the 
Athabasca University Pilot Project. 

L. W. Downey Research Associates Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Maya je LoS OrdereinecOunci ls /42/7/3 me neeAdberca 
Universities Commission to close down. 


* 
Key events shown thus. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Tike oe 1974 *Onder in Council 1133/74. (1) Extended the 
term of the cnterim governing authority to 
Sunems0, 1976; 


Marche247 19575 Downey, L. W. Research Associates Ltd. 
1975 The Athabasca University Pilot 
Project. Edmonton, Alberta. 


Apri 3 1975 Aes isgkeje(olbleclen R=) When INS ite Ueleletenhy, 
Minister of Advanced Education and 
Manpower. 

June 1975 Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower 


Athabasca University: A Proposed 
Role and Mandate. 


September 17, 1975 *Onden in Council 1183/75. (1) Appointed 
different persons to the tntertm governing 
authority. 

November 6, 1975 *Executive Council approved in principle the 


establishment of Athabasca University as a 
permanent baccalaureate Level univerdsicty. 


stage IV ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY: THE PRESENT CONCEPT 


- provincially funded undergraduate degree 
granting institution. 

- modelled in part after the British 
Open University. 

- specializing in distance delivery 
education involving a variety of media. 


November 6, 1975 The establishment of Athabasca 
University as a permanent baccalaureate 
university. 


* 
Key events shown thus. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


June 22, 1976 


October 1, 1976 


OCeOberna = 1976 


Pode! Ome 9:77 


Uy ae 4 7 ee 97 


ADILC 125) 1975 


*Onder in Counctl 692/76. (1) Extended the 
term of the interim governing authority to 
December 31, 1977. 


DaWerA. oO. OM? th, DeanmOm ArLs, 
Simon Fraser University succeeded 
Litem lounging President yeD lcm. mn 
Byone™ 


Dr. H. Kolesar, Deputy Minister of 
Advanced Education and Manpower. 


Dien Ae DOSCCEL,  ASSustant, DeEDULy, 
Minister, stated that The Universities 
Amendment Act 1977 was ready for 
review and Athahasca University's 
governing body would function within 
the Act. 


Athabasca University. Governing 
Authority. 
LovimeAtLhabasca UnIVersity: eA 


Framework for Development. 


Athabasca University. Governing 
IN BE CAS eIs BNE 


1977 Appendix, Athabasca University: 


A Framework for Development. 


*Onder in Counctl 434/78. (1) Promulgated 
the Athabasca Untversity Regulations. 


Onder in Counctl 435/78. (1) Appotnted 
persons to the Athabasca Governing Counctl 
for a three year term of office, effective 
April 12, 1978. 


Athabasca University finally approved 
aS a permanent self-governing post- 
secondary institution. 


* 
Key events shown thus. 
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Tab eme2 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF DECISIONS 


—— 


a ————————————————— 


apaky G_ Wess 


pigoreatts «dk ¢ 


June eZ sy 


August 4, 


1966 


£9.66 


29'66 


"A study should be made of the question 
of future expansion of junior colleges 
and other facilities for higher educa- 
Elona 

(Press Release: Third Interim Report 
of the Survey Committee on Higher 
Education. ) 


"The matter of a fourth university 
should be held in abeyance and the 
University of Alberta should be per- 
mitted some further expansion." 
(Alberta. Alberta Universities 
Commission. Annual Report, 1966-67, 
Daal Cis) 


Pressure was being felt at this time 
from such interested parties as the 
ATA and Faculty of Education for a 
conference on post-secondary education 
problems. 

(Item of business: A further campus 
in=OL near Eamonton. — AlbertasUniver— 
sities Commission.) 


The question was resolved as follows. 


Would provision be made for: (1) an 
independent university; (2) a liberal 
arts college; (3) junior colleges; or 


(4) satellite campuses of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta? 

(Alberta. Alberta Universities 
Commission. Annual Reporte, 1966-67, 
yy ee re (Ghibli) 6”) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


October 4, 1966 The University of Alberta favoured 
additional facilities at a "proximate" 
Site. This would be best from a cost 
POL te OtmeviewW a0. 
(Dr. M. Wyman, University of Alberta/ 
Alberta Universities Commission.) 


November 8, 1966 The Ecumenical or Inter-Denominational 
Group moved to establish a state 
supported university with a Christian 
orlentarizon. 

(Premier and Executive Council/Alberta 
Universities Commission.) 


December 20, 1966 The solutions to the problems of 
increased student enrolment now seemed 
tou be: 

(1) a "proximate" campus on the 
University of Alberta farm land, 

(2) a "Satellite" campus with some 
degree of semi-independence, 

(3) an independent university. 


The last proposal seemed to be the 
one accepted by Cabinet. 


December 20, 1966 *The government decided that another 
Andependent university would be established. 


March, 1967 Manning, Ernest C. Premier of Alberta 


i967 as Ay Whatey Papers Ons Human 
Resources Development. 


Edmonton, Alberta. 


83: "New Junior Colleges and Univer- 
Sities have been approved." 


Upeigye Pasty ANS y) Initial discussions took place regarding 
the selection of a site for the new 
university. 


* 
Key events shown thus. 
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Table 2 (continued) 


September 19, 


Diya 968 


August 20, 19 


September 24, 


December 17, 


February 18, 


1D O97, 


68 


DIGS 


1968 


NSS) 


The Government decided that the fourth 
university would not be built for two 
or three years. 


»- e - and I think we should all agree 
that the most important and urgent is 
the matter of a fourth campus in the 
Edmonton area." 

(Walter H. Johns, President, Univer- 
sity of Alberta to Dr. Andrew Stewart, 
Chairman, The Alberta Universities 
Commission.) 


"Would the new university be autonomous 
or a satellite?" 

(Al berptasUnivessitiesmecomnission/ 
Edmonton Regional Planning Commission 
Sace study.) 


ENOBACETION takensaSpyete by, thnesgovern— 
ment on the matter of the fourth univer- 
sialiew? 4 

(Alberta Universities Commission.) 


The alternatives seemed to be: (1) a 
new university; (2) a satellite 
university; (3) a satellite university 


which sould split the University of 
Alberta vertically; (4) a satellite 
university which would split the 
University of Alberta horizontally; 
(S)iRamnewetypesoteincusluLton. 


"No decisions had been made regarding 
thesfourth university .@ 
(Alberta Universities Commission.) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


7p Gib toe Is 


June 10, 


June ll, 


December 16, 1969 


January, 


1969 


MeN Se) 


1969 


S70 


"The commission must find a solution 
which does not involve the establish- 
mMenteor ayfourth university... 
(Alberta Universities Commission.) 


The decision on new institutions was 
the responsibility of the government. 
(Dr. Andrew Stewart, Chairman, Alberta 
Universities Commission/Honourable 

Ree Con Glark Min! SteteOoreroaucatlon.) 


Current proposals to deal with the 
huge anticipated increased student 
enrolment now included: (1) the 
University of Alberta should be 
allowed to expand by means of a 
satellite campus; (2) an affiliated 
(two year) college under a separate 
governing body should be established; 
(3) a new university should be con- 
Sidered on a separate site in the 
metropolitan area. 


No preference among these alternatives 
had been expressed. 

(Dr. Andrew Stewart, Chairman, Alberta 
Universities Commission/Honourable 
RewC GlarkeeMinistermeorehaucation-..:) 


*The Minister stated: "the dectsion had been 
made to proceed with the fourth untverscty." 


The Minister stated that construction 
of a fourth university must be 
commenced immediately and completed 
within three years. 


* 
Key events shown thus. 
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rater. (continued) 


(Nonauk dk Phi. IESIE®) eG wl Comb yYLnewdppOlnteds Chairman 
Of an ad hoc committee to function 
as an advisory committee until the 
interim governing body was 
appointed. 


2. The name ATHABASCA (lit.) "Where 
the reeds grow," suggested by 
Diese by GunemLO, LheeMani stem. 


3. The Government had decided that 
the fourth university would be in 
the St. Albert area. 


Suney 25,097 0 Athabasca University established by 
Ougc Crane COUNC Inlan 7.0. 6747,00 


JNwdliy disyg ARS TAG The Honourable Mr. Justice Carlton W. 
Clement appointed chairman of the 
Interim Governing Authority. 


May ee oe Digg ae CeeDbyYrne. apposnteam :oundaclzon 
President of Athabasca University. 
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